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C apitalism and war are inseparably 
linked. Peace under this system 
is nothing more than a pause be¬ 
tween bloodletting. 

Unless the working class and popular 
masses of the planet put the struggle 
against capitalism itself at the core of the 
fight for peace, we are doomed to a cycle 
of one conflict after another. Perhaps 
culminating in the destruction of our 
species and the very planet that sustains 
it. This is the stark truth that any popular 
movement must face up to, as it mobi¬ 
lises against the Bush administration’s 
ratcheting up of tension against Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq. 

This is why communists and revolu¬ 
tionary socialists must have a programme 
that goes beyond simply opposing the 
next war, or against the latest technical 
innovation in barbaric weapons of mass 
destruction. If the source of war in the 
contemporary world is the profit system, 
then the fighter peace is a fight against 
capital. 

From the end of World War n, the dan¬ 
ger of war was almost exclusively gener¬ 
ated by the geo-political rivalry of the two 
superpower representatives of compet¬ 
ing social systems: the USA and the 
Soviet Union. When smaller, regional 
conflicts came along, they were often 
portrayed as little more than ‘proxy’ du¬ 
els in the context of our bipolar world. 

The collapse of the USSR and the sys¬ 
tem of bureaucratic socialism it embod¬ 
ied exposed this idea as myth. We are 
now in a unipolar world, dominated by 
the world’s only remaining superpower 
- the USA. Yet it is clear that the world 
today is a more dangerous place than in 
the days of the cold war, when interna¬ 
tional relations were frozen by the ‘bal¬ 
ance of terror’ between east and west. 
Clearly, in the aftermath of September 11, 
the US has been presented with an op¬ 
portunity to finish pummelling the new 
world order into a shape more conducive 
to its strategic interests. It failed to do this 
in the aftermath of the original assault on 
Iraq in 1991: on the back of its success in 
Afghanistan, it seems determined to fin¬ 
ish the job this time around. 

In contrast to most of its military en¬ 
gagements since the fall of the USSR and 
the eastern bloc, it now appears to be 
prepared to act unilaterally. But is the 


United States really just about to lead a 
full-scale attack on Iraq? 

It is hard to say. Clearly, the tough rheto¬ 
ric of the Bush administration is backed 
up with real military preparations. Cen¬ 
tral command has relocated its service HQ 
to the Gulf; special forces have set up a 
base in Oman and moved into Kurdish- 
run areas of Iraq itself and - significantly 
- the US air force is reported to be mov¬ 
ing its base of operations from Saudi 
Arabia to Qatar, supposedly to bypass 
Saudi objections to military strikes 
against Iraq. 

Will the US really act alone? It is a ques¬ 
tion it will have to confront as tensions 
with Iraq are successively ratcheted up. 
The fragile alliance the Americans suc¬ 
ceeded in piecing together to prosecute 
the successful war in Afghanistan cer¬ 
tainly would not hold for military action 
against Baghdad. 

Many Middle Eastern regimes are ex¬ 
tremely fragile, threatened as they are by 
a huge array of opposition movements - 


from islamic fundamentalists to national 
minorities, from democratic secularists to 
military adventures. Moreover given the 
reasons America has cited for targeting 
Iraq - its development of weapons of 
mass destruction and its despotic regime 
- many heads of state may be justified in 
wondering whether they might be next 
on the US’s hit list. Unilateral American 
action could see the whole region ignite. 

European powers are very wary. Nei¬ 
ther Germany nor France favour an at¬ 
tack. Only Blair’s Britain and Berlusconi’s 
Italy have indicated any degree of enthu¬ 
siasm. However in Italy the majority of 
the population oppose war against Iraq. 
In Britain Blair faces a parliamentary 
schism. Some 120 Labour backbenchers 
have already signed an early day motion 
expressing concern at the bellicose 
clamourings coming out of Washington 
and, at a cabinet level, Clare Short has 
openly voiced dissent. For all of Blair’s 
posturing, he must take note of domes¬ 
tic political concerns for the sake of his 


political survival. Opinion polls indicate 
that - in contrast to sentiments in the af¬ 
termath of the September 11 atrocities - a 
majority are against military action. 

Whether the war to overthrow 
Saddam Hussain happens in 2002, 2003 
or not at all, there are clear lessons here. 

First, that pleading against the irra¬ 
tionality of war is useless. Yes, we can 
usefully highlight the obscene waste of 
resources represented by military 
spending - the US’s gargantuan levels 
of ‘defence’ expenditure are unprec¬ 
edented. We can contrast this massive 
waste of resources to ways that socially 
useful spending - on health, education, 
medical research or culture - is starved. 
But we have to be wary of this approach. 
By implication, it suggests the problem 
is one of resource allocation under capi¬ 
talism - that with a little more foresight 
and goodwill, the imperialists could mn 
the world more sanely and make every¬ 
one a little more comfortable. 

Capitalism as a system engenders war, 


not this or that set of politicians. To kill 
war, we have to target capitalism. This 
does not mean that we cannot mobilise 
on specific questions, or demand spe¬ 
cific restrictions on the war plans of the 
imperialists. But it does mean if that is 
all we do we will be fighting for peace 
forever - or at least until a cataclysmic 
world war renders the question irrel¬ 
evant. 

From this flows our attitude to calls for 
imperialism to disarm itself - or ‘Don’t start 
wars’, as the CND’s central slogan for the 
March 30 demonstration advises world 
capitalism. As if this bloody system were 
led by children who could be told off with 
a finger-wagging lecture delivered in a 
firm tone. Pacifism cannot hope to dis¬ 
arm capitalism; it can disarm us, however 

- the potential gravediggers of this war¬ 
like system. 

Lastly, the demand for peace is a key 
democratic question. It affects all classes, 
but the struggle for it can only be effec¬ 
tively led by the working class as part of 
its programme for revolution and social¬ 
ism. Yet our movement has systematically 
underplayed the centrality of democratic 
questions. The results of this weakness 
are manifest when we look at the leader¬ 
ship of the peace movement. In effect, the 
vacuum is filled by pacifists, liberals and 
petty bourgeois moralists. 

Imperialism recognises the importance 
of seizing the banner of ‘liberty’ and ‘de¬ 
mocracy’ - as sickeningly hypocritical as 
that is. Its war against the Taliban regime 

- actually a monstrous creation of impe¬ 
rialism in its way - was lauded as one “for 
democracy”. Ditto its potential war with 
Iraq. 

The left, while rejecting imperialism’s 
lies should not fall into the trap of reject¬ 
ing the fight for democracy itself, just be¬ 
cause temporarily the capitalists claim it 
as their own. Yes, we were for the over¬ 
throw of the Taliban. Yes, we want to see 
the end of the barbaric regime of Saddam. 
But we are for the independent mass mo¬ 
bilisation of the working people of these 
countries to achieve this. Imperialism 
played a key role imposing these politi¬ 
cal horrors on the working people of 
these areas in the first place. There must 
be no trust placed in its ability now to 
deliver democracy to them • 

Ian Mahoney 


CND demonstration - 'Don’t start wars’ - Saturday March 30. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park 
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LETTERS 


E Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Third US 
revolution 

I greatly appreciate the time and effort 
comrade Jack Conrad put into his arti¬ 
cle, ‘Constitutional and class struggles’ 
(Weekly Worker March 21). As a com¬ 
munist in the United States who has 
studied this subject over the years, I 
would like to make some brief comments 
on the substance of the article. 

The European Union constitutional 
convention does represent an event 
only akin to the formation of the United 
States. The formation of a single Euro¬ 
pean state - whether as a federal or uni¬ 
tary republic - should actually be 
welcomed by the working class. The 
abolition of formal national borders 
opens new arenas in which workers can 
fight. 

For example, the formation of a single 
European trade union, encompassing 
workers from Poland to Portugal, only 
strengthens the working class in its 
stmggle against capitalism. As well, and 
in many respects more importantly, the 
formation of a single European capital¬ 
ist state will demand the formation of a 
single communist workers’ party. 
‘Workers of the world, unite!’ is still the 
communist battle cry, and the elimina¬ 
tion of sectional communist organisa¬ 
tions in favour of a single Communist 
Party of the EU will only mean a step 
forward for the working class. 

At the same time, the consolidation 
of the EU as a single state will also in¬ 
tensify inter-imperialist rivalries - not be¬ 
tween the sectional capitalist classes, 
but between European capital and the 
rest of the world, specifically the United 
States. The tendency toward monopoly 
is being accelerated by the economic 
crisis and the demands of the pre-emi¬ 
nent capitalist power in the world at this 
point (the US). 

The Spanish, Dutch, German, French, 
Italian, etc, capitalists have realised that 
if they are to salvage their economic 
domination of semi-colonial and colo¬ 
nial countries, they need to unite. Al¬ 
ready, the mainland European capitalists 
have lost much of the economic and 
political dominance in Africa, and are in 
the process of losing their grip on Latin 
America - especially in Argentina, 
which is a major economic semi-colony 
of Spanish capital. Unity of European 
capital will give them a base only 
matched by the US. 

However, I felt that the second part 
of the article, ‘America first’, greatly suf¬ 
fered from what was actually left out of 
the piece. First and foremost, the ab¬ 
sence of any mention of the American 
confederation, from 1777 to 1787, which 
was the political context for Shays’ Re¬ 
bellion (not the Sharp Rebellion inciden¬ 
tally) in the post-revolutionary United 
States, is quite glaring. It is almost as if 
the comrade author was not aware of 
the Articles of Confederation, or its im¬ 
portance as a revolutionary bourgeois- 
democratic document. In many 
respects, the reason that the consolidat¬ 
ing American bourgeoisie chose to call 
a constitutional convention, resulting in 
the current constitution, was as much 
because of the revolutionary democratic 
spirit contained in the articles as it was 
because of Shays. 

There are some other factual errors in 
the comrade’s article that need to be ad¬ 
dressed - mostly for the sake of accu¬ 
racy, but some for the sake of political 
clarity. To begin with, the first two po¬ 
litical parties formed were the Federal¬ 
ist and the Democratic-Republican 
parties. (Sometimes they referred to 
themselves as Republicans, but the 
name of the party was Democratic-Re¬ 
publican until 1828, when it dropped the 
‘Republican’ part and began calling it¬ 


self the Democratic Party.) Their names 
reflected the divergent visions the par¬ 
ties had for the fledgling United States 
as much as they reflected the divergent 
class bases for their support. 

The Republican Party was not formed 
until 1854, when the remnants of the 
Whig Party - successor of the Federal¬ 
ists - and opponents of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act, which repealed the Missouri 
Compromise and allowed plebiscites on 
whether the two new states would be 
‘free’ or ‘slave’ states, came together in 
Jackson, Michigan. The Republicans’ 
first presidential candidate was John C 
Fremont, a well known soldier and ex¬ 
plorer, and outspoken opponent of slav¬ 
ery as an institution. (Incidentally, 
Fremont was removed early on from his 
command during the civil war because 
of his policy of freeing all Africans held 
as slaves encountered during battle. 
See Marx’s writings on the civil war in 
the US for more information.) 

Another factual error concerns the 
end of reconstmction, the period of radi¬ 
cal democracy and military governance 
in the south following the capitulation 
of the secessionist movement. The end 
of reconstruction was in 1877, even 
though the basis of its dismantling was 
assembled the year before. But, in many 
respects, reconstruction had been con¬ 
tinually undermined throughout the 
entire period leading up to and follow¬ 
ing Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House. 

Even though the Democratic Party 
did not stand in the way of Lincoln’s Re¬ 
publicans and the government’s han¬ 
dling of the military side of the Civil War 
(which the comrade correctly calls the 
Second American Revolution), they did 
everything possible to sabotage recon¬ 
stmction - beginning with the impeach¬ 
ment of Andrew Johnson and ending 
with the ‘great compromise’, which gave 
the presidency to Hayes and codified 
the withdrawal of federal troops from the 
south. This was because, while the 
Democrats opposed secession and the 
break-up of the union, they opposed 
ending slavery in the south and giving 
formal equality to Africans held as 
slaves. 

Finally, a political point. The current 
president of the United States, George 
W Bush, was not elected. Rather, he was 
selected - appointed - by the five right- 
wing justices who comprise the major¬ 
ity of the US Supreme Court. For 
communists in the United States, this 
was a watershed event: it represented 
the culmination of an effort by a faction 
of the ruling class that no longer wishes 
to be bothered by the ‘trifles’ of bour¬ 
geois democracy. They may continue 
to maintain the paper laws, for the mo¬ 
ment, but this is primarily because they 
have yet to consolidate their complete 
control over the ‘bodies of armed men’ 
that make up the state, and complete the 
latter’s displacement of more traditional 
and democratic organs. Even Bush’s 
majority vote in the slave-owners’ elec¬ 
toral college is false: the federal Su¬ 
preme Court stopped the 
hand-counting of votes in Florida at a 
point when Bush had a slim plurality, and 
handed him the state’s college vote. 

The Third American Revolution - the 
workers’ revolution - will take as its point 
of departure the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, written in the Declaration of 
Independence: “... whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of 
these ends [the now famous ‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’ - MS], it 
is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new govern¬ 
ment, laying its foundation on such prin¬ 
ciples and organising its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” It 
will, at once, continue, expand and 
deepen the gains of the first two revo¬ 
lutions. 

Communists in the United States must 
be clear: the fight for revolution and so¬ 


cialism is the most ‘American’ act any 
worker can undertake. Yes, comrade, we 
hold that truth to be self-evident. 

Martin Schreader 

USA 

CWU demo 

Frank Lore’s article on the important 
demonstration called by the Communi¬ 
cation Workers Union bureaucracy was 
slightly disappointing (‘Welcome to 
Planet Taaffe’ Weekly Worker Novem- 
ber21). 

Trade union mobilisations in rela¬ 
tively harsh times such as these are to 
be welcomed, no matter how small, 
whether there were 800 present (Weekly 
Worker) or 3,000 - as claimed in this 
week’s edition of The Socialist (paper 
of the Socialist Party). There obviously 
appeared to be some jiggery-pokery 
from the CWU misleaders. 

Calling a demo on a Saturday, at a time 
when many posties would still have 
been working, and not linking it to strike 
action highlights the fact that the even 
the left trade union bureaucracy are not 
serious about fighting job losses and 
are a barrier that have to be overcome 
in doing so. The demonstration was 
called at some fortnight’s notice to co¬ 
incide with the Socialist Alliance’s con¬ 
ference on the question of the political 
fund. When did our flabby trade union 
leaders last act with such speed and 
sparkle? 

Saying all that though, the piece came 
across as a bit disdainful of those par¬ 
ticipating - which no doubt included the 
best CWU activists in London. We need 
to be more sensitive in distinguishing 
between support for the demo partici¬ 
pants and criticism of the demo organ¬ 
isers. 

Without making any criticisms of the 
demo organisers, the Socialist Party 
called on their former Socialist Alliance 
partners to cancel this strategically im¬ 
portant conference and support the 
demo instead. This uncritical 
cheerleading is not doing postal work¬ 
ers any favours. We need to be with 
postal workers in their fight, but openly 
critical of their leaders’ dubious motiva¬ 
tion and tactics. 

We should be saying to activists: 
‘Look, your leaders make outwitting the 
fledgling SA a higher priority than seri¬ 
ously pursuing your grievance.’ CWU 
militants should join up with other trade 
unionists fighting to free themselves 
from the spider’s web of funding candi¬ 
dates who do nothing but shower pain 
on us. Join with comrades who support 
your fight. Join with the SA in fighting 
against job losses, privatisation and for 
a political alternative across the work¬ 
ers’ movement. 

Bill Jeannes 
Teesside 

Two SA papers 

I would like to propose an alternative to 
the Socialist Alliance paper which the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty have re¬ 
jected, in light of lack of interest from 
many of the indies. Rather than giving 
up the Weekly Worker , CPGB members 
and supporters could offer to try to sell 
Solidarity in addition to continuing to 
sell the paper of the CPGB, and encour¬ 
age all the independents to follow this 
example. 

I was surprised and a little disap¬ 
pointed to learn that the Provisional 
Central Committee proposed ending 
publication of the Weekly Worker. I 
think this was a mistake. The reason for 
this relates to what Lenin argued about 
the role of the paper. It ought to serve 
as the scaffolding around which demo¬ 
cratic centralists build their organisation. 
Such an organisation could be a work¬ 
ers’ party (as Lenin originally proposed 
- Iskra vis-a-vis the RSDLP). Alterna¬ 
tively, it could provide the scaffolding 
of a democratic centralist tendency 


within a broader workers’ party, as had 
to happen once the RSDLP split into a 
revolutionary wing and a reformist/cen¬ 
tralist wing. 

Unless the PCC wants to purge the 
SA of all reformist elements, then the 
creation of a single paper is a non¬ 
starter. Given how unrealistic it would 
be for many of the indies to tolerate a 
democratic centralist regime within an 
SA tendency dominated by either the 
CPGB or the AWL, the type of paper 
originally proposed could provide a 
scaffolding to nothing substantial - at 
this stage. Far better would be for CPGB 
members to recognise the more rounded 
out nature of Solidarity , a paper that, 
while making concessions to econo¬ 
mists within the workers’ movement, 
can quite easily provide a realistic alter¬ 
native to Socialist Worker and The So¬ 
cialist. 

In my opinion, as in the opinion of 
Martin Thomas and others in the AWL, 
the kind of paper that the pro-party ele¬ 
ments of the SA should set up with the 
intention of drawing in the indies - fol¬ 
lowed as soon as possible by Workers 
Power, Socialist Outlook and then the 
Socialist Workers Party themselves - 
would have to be closer to Solidarity 
than the Weekly Worker. The latter 
should continue as a supplementary 
organ of a tendency within the S A. Such 
a paper would be easier to sell in the 
trade unions, the colleges, the estates, 
etc. This would make concessions in 
order to establish a dialogue with our 
class which the Weekly Worker 
chooses not to make. But these conces¬ 
sions are, in my opinion, essential. 

We need to recognise that there was 
never any prospect of setting up the 
kind of paper the PCC proposed with¬ 
out agreement on the meaning of 
economism. I accept that the CPGB is 
correct in identifying this as a major prob¬ 
lem in the British workers’ movement 
(and far beyond Britain). That said, I 
think that the specific critique offered by 
the CPGB has been cmde. 

The Weekly Worker has established 
for itself a certain niche (or set of niches) 
which make it indispensable for all ac¬ 
tivists in the SA. But in order to make 
inroads into the broader working class 
(at this stage in the class stmggle), it is 
essential to relate to stmggles that work¬ 
ers are involved in. The Weekly Worker 
simply does not have the number of jour¬ 
nalists and pages to perform its exist¬ 
ing function and the one that can be 
provided by a paper that can compete 
with SW and The Socialist. 

Selling Solidarity would not be tan¬ 
tamount to selling the paper of the AWL. 
I think there is a possibility that the 
AWL may be convinced to open up 
Solidarity to a paper of a pro-party wing 
of the SA. In one of their previous in¬ 
carnations, their paper was sponsored 
by Socialist Outlook in addition to the 
AWL. What I am proposing is that 
CPGB supporters/members take on the 
kind of dual role that Socialist Outlook 
members once adopted. In return for 
trying to actively sell their paper, an in¬ 
corporation of representatives into their 
editorial board would be very likely. A 
move towards making Solidarity the 
unofficial paper of the SA could begin 
almost immediately. 

The AWL would have little to lose, 
as far as I can see. The CPGB would lose 
nothing either. No commitment to aban¬ 
don the Weekly Worker. The only cost 
would be the time of CPGB members/ 
supporters trying to persuade members 
of the SA/Scottish Socialist Party to buy 
not one paper, but two. If the CPGB 
managed to establish a new readership 
for the paper in branches where none 
already exists, then perhaps one or more 
places could be found on their editorial 
board. This could prove a stepping 
stone to the original PCC proposal. 

And by the time the Weekly Worker 
was wound down completely, there 
might have been established sufficient 


common ground between the AWL and 
the CPGB for the new paper to act as 
the scaffolding of a single democratic 
centralist tendency within the SA/SSP 
- something which would simply be 
unfeasible at this stage. 

When the AWL and the CPGB begin 
to draw similar conclusions about how 
to operate inside the SA and SSP, suffi¬ 
cient to operate as a single democratic 
centralist tendency within the SA and 
SSP, then abandoning the Weekly 
Worker would make sense. Until that 
day comes, the paper should continue 
to act as the scaffolding of a Leninist 
organisation within the SSP and SA, 
and no other paper can do that job. 

But Solidarity can compete with SW 
in a way that can help both the CPGB 
and AWL begin to fight for hegemony 
within the SA. 

Tom Delargy 
Paisley 

Political fund 

Last week I attended the National Union 
of Journalists workshop held during the 
Socialist Alliance trade union conference. 
In order to complete the picture provided 
by the last edition of the Weekly Worker 
a short, additional report might be use¬ 
ful. 

Around 50 people met on the balcony 
of the Camden Centre for the media work¬ 
ers ’ workshop, which was chaired by the 
SWP’s Phil Turner. While most were 
members of the National Union of Jour¬ 
nalists, there was also a smattering of 
GPMU members. If there was anyone 
there from Bectu, they did not speak out. 

Activists spoke of differentiated expe¬ 
riences as union activists in this period - 
from a very solid union recognition cam¬ 
paign at The Independent and success¬ 
ful chapel organisation at the Daily 
Express , to more difficult political and 
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ANTI-WAR RALLY 


somewhat conservative terrain in the fi¬ 
nancial press and sections of the BBC. 
Most of the discussion, however, cen¬ 
tred on a proposed campaign for a politi¬ 
cal fund for the NUJ. A non-Labour 
Party affiliated union, the NUJ has had 
previous unsuccessful campaigns to arm 
it in this way. 

I called for us to go beyond campaign¬ 
ing on the political fund, stressing the 
need for industry-wide unity between so¬ 
cialists. The SWPers present, including 
John Rees, seemed inclined to limit our 
discussion to the campaign around de- 
mocratisation of the funds. Attempts to 
discuss other aspects of our work, such 
as the anti-trade union laws or industrial 
unionism, were not on their agenda. The 
vote to form an SA fraction was there¬ 
fore an upset for the SWP. For them, the 
main task seemed to be to sell Nick 
Wrack’s new pamphlet. Important 
though that undoubtedly is, it should go 
hand in hand with the building a vibrant 
media workers’ SA fraction. 

The AWL’s Mark Sandell, a GPMU 
organiser, said that unity was needed to 
defeat the Labour Party politically and 
that fight would be drawn out. He em¬ 
phasised the need to win the rank and 
file to our position. It is not enough to 
win a vote on a committee, only to have 
the membership come back to bite us 
later, he said. 

Campaigning for a political fund for the 
NUJ - not just around elections, but 
around broader politics - is a good step 
for SA activists. However, it is just the 
beginning. The next meeting of Socialist 
Alliance media activists in two weeks 
should follow the lead of the comrades 
in the railworkers workshop and estab¬ 
lish a formal fraction for coordinating our 
work. 

Marcus Strom 

South London 

Do what? 

The recent Critique conference centred 
on the theme, ‘What is to be done and 
who is to blame?’ As the blurb said, “It 
is 100 years since Lenin’s classic work 
was written and there are no mass so¬ 
cialist parties and no vanguard party 
worth the name.” 

Of course, there were some worth¬ 
while contributions, especially from 
Istvan Meszaros and Hillel Ticktin. 
However, none of the speakers actually 
addressed what we were supposed to 
be there for: ie, what is to be done - nowl 
Indeed, Hillel was the only speaker to 
even refer to Lenin’s seminal work. We 
had rather rambling discussions on 
African history and the recent stormy 
events in Argentina. But regrettably, 
and rather predictably, none of the 
speakers mentioned the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance or any of the real issues facing the 
left and the working class in Britain to¬ 
day. This job was essentially left to my¬ 
self and two comrades from the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. 

This tendency to scholastic abstrac¬ 
tion was starkly revealed during the 
more lively debate on Palestine and the 
‘two-state solution’. Absurdly, Moshe 
Machover argued that socialists should 
avoid putting forward any solutions or 
concrete slogans as they would become 
“a trap”! 

Rather than “solutions”, said com¬ 
rade Machover, we should stick instead 
to our “principles” - whatever they were 
exactly meant to be (peace and justice 
for all? Socialism?). Naturally, the major¬ 
ity of the 30 comrades present were ada¬ 
mantly opposed to the concept of 
national rights for Israeli jews. As 
Savas Matsas excitedly put it, those 
who agitate for a two-states solution are 
arguing for “betrayal”. Moshe thought 
the very idea of it was “indecent”. An¬ 
other outraged comrade believed ex- 
Yugoslavia was a good example of what 
happens when you go round “partition¬ 
ing” states in the manner allegedly pro¬ 
posed by the AWL and the CPGB. How 
topsy-turvy can you get? It was the 
denial - not the granting - of the right to 
national self-determination in Yugosla¬ 


via that led to bloodshed and barbarism. 

Ironically enough though, both 
Moshe and Savas thought that some 
sort of two-state solution was almost 
“inevitable” - it was just that we should 
not be advocating it in the here and 
now, as presumably this would repre¬ 
sent a ‘corruption’ of our true Marxist 
ideals. If it happens, it happens - c’est 
la vie. But at least we kept pure and 
unsullied. This passivity was a sad re¬ 
flection of the Critique conference as a 
whole. 

Danny Hammill 

London 

Class caricature 

In his 99%-pointless, 10-column car¬ 
toon caricature of Jack Conrad and the 
CPGB, Martin Thomas made the follow¬ 
ing remark: “Jack writes about Stalin and 
Mao being opportunist traitors, who 
thus gave ‘succour to the bourgeoisie’, 
but sometimes they fought, overthrew 
and cmshed it. The Stalinists were most 
virulently anti-working class in those 
times and places where they were most 
anti-bourgeoisie - when they took 
power” ( Weekly Worker March 14). 

While some examples to support this 
proposition would have been handy, my 
main question is, how come this bureau¬ 
cratic ‘ruling class’, which can ‘fight’, 
‘overthrow’ and ‘crush’ the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, simply gave up power? It is the first 
time in history that a ‘ruling class’ gave 
up its struggle for power and existence 
as a class. The feudal ruling class had 
to be ‘fought’, ‘overthrown’ and 
‘crushed’ by a formerly revolutionary 
bourgeois class. 

Also, if the Stalinists “were most viru¬ 
lently anti-working class when they 
were most anti-bourgeoisie”, is the re¬ 
verse true? Were they least anti-work¬ 
ing class when they simple liquidated 
their own ‘ruling class’ party and 
handed over power to the western bour¬ 
geois-backed Mafia who now mle with 
bourgeois democracy and a free press, 
etc? 

Dan Lamont 

Liverpool 


Introduction 

I must comment on Peter Manson’s re¬ 
ply to the secretary of Bedfordshire SA 
(Letters Weekly Worker March 14). 

The BSA officers submitted a state¬ 
ment on their position called ‘Statement 
from the Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance 
(BSA) officers to the SA national execu¬ 
tive’. The Weekly Worker quite rightly 
decided to publish the statement 
(March 7). Of course you have every 
right to make critical comment on it. It is 
your paper. You could have introduced 
the statement with ‘Here is a statement 
from the biggest bunch of localist anar- 
cho-bureaucrats and general enemies of 
the working class’, if you had wanted. 
That is down to you. 

However, it is not legitimate for the 
editorial team to add a couple of words 
here or there in the statement. The ad¬ 
dition of the word “former” before the 
words “Bedfordshire” is misleading 
and not democratic. Statements are 
agreed documents and can’t be 
amended by outsiders. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter one jot whether the words are in 
inverted commas or not. If we received 
a statement from the CPGB (PCC) we 
could agree with it or write a criticism. 
But you would not expect us to add the 
words ‘ex’ or ‘those claiming to be’ be¬ 
tween the words ‘statement from’ and 
‘CPGB’. 

So, although you dismiss Ross 
Marat’s criticism as “ultra-sensitive”, 
can I suggest that you are being “ultra¬ 
defensive”, because you surely realise 
that what you did simply damages the 
credibility of the Weekly Worker. If you 
can’t recognise your error, then every 
time we read a statement from another 
socialist organisation or trade union in 
the Weekly Worker we will be wonder¬ 
ing whether it includes a couple of 
amendments of your own. 

Dave Craig 

Revolutionary Democratic Group 

Editor’s note. The Weekly Worker did 
not alter anything in the Beds SA state¬ 
ment. We did, however, supply our own 
headline. Such is our right and practice. 


Fighting fund 

Bonanza 


After resolutely insisting that Rail- 
track shareholders would receive no 
handouts from the public purse, 
Stephen Byers made an abmpt U-turn 
this week. He announced that £300 
million would be given away to get 
Railtrack out of administration. An 
announcement that was met with 
gloomy resignation on what are in¬ 
creasingly morose Labour benches. 

I can safely say that very few of our 
readers receive much in the way of 
income from shares. They have to rely 
on sources more traditionally associ¬ 
ated with the working class. Never¬ 
theless we can always bank on a good 


number supporting their paper. Such 
as comrades TR (£35), JK and FT with 
£25 apiece, II (£20), TO (£10) and MB 
and RT with £5 apiece. 

These gifts have helped push our 
total for March up to £425 - just £25 
short of our target. We need to break 
through the £450 barrier by noon on 
Monday April 1. Please help us to get 
there by rushing in your donations 
today • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


— Disscussion forum sponsored by the Weekly Worker — 

Issues for the Socialist Alliance 

Democratising the trade union funds and the 
‘what is the Labour Party?’ argument 


Since Labour’s second term more and more trade unions have 
come to question auto-Labourism. But how can we guard against 
apolitical unions and the danger of impotent gestures? 

Sunday May 5, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 

Osnaburgh Street, London NW1. 

Introduction: Matt Wrack, author of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s new pamphlet on the trade union 
political funds. 
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stures? 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday March 31, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism - the Hands Off Russia cam¬ 
paign’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 
Sunday April 7, 5pm - ‘Galbraith and technological solutions’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Release the detainees 

Demonstration, Saturday March 30, 12 noon, Yarl’s Wood Detention Centre, 
Twinwoods Road, near Bedford. Stop the scapegoating and victimisation. End 
all arbitrary detention of asylum-seekers. 

07786 517379; stoparbitrarydetentionsatyarlswood@hotmail.com 

Free Mark Barnsley 

Day of action, Saturday April 13. Assemble 11am, Meadowhall bus station, 
Sheffield. Working class political activist Mark Barnsley has been behind bars 
for over seven years for a crime he did not commit. He was attacked by a group 
of drunken students, brutally assaulted, then charged and jailed for attacking 
them. 

Justice for Mark Barnsley, PO box 381, Huddersfield HD 13XX; 07944 522001; 
bamsleycampaign@hotmail.com; www.freemarkbamsley.com 

Picket Kissinger 

Henry Kissinger, Richard Nixon’s secretary of state, is addressing the Insti¬ 
tute of Directors. Wednesday April 24, from 7.30am, Royal Albert Hall, Ken¬ 
sington. 

May Day demo 

Wednesday May 1 - rally, 12 noon, Clerkenwell Green (near Farringdon tube 
and rail station); march to Trafalgar Square. ‘United for May Day, no to priva¬ 
tisation, no to war’. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Benn. Called by 
London May Day Organising Committee, Greater London Association of 
Trades Councils and Globalise Resistance. Supported by South East Region 
TUC, the Socialist Alliance and many others. 
www.glatuc.org.uk. 25 Vicarage Road, London E10 5EF. 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park. 
Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

CPGB day school 

‘Reclaiming working class politics’ - Sunday May 26, Elder Court Community 
Centre, Middlesbrough. Sessions include: ‘Marxism and new technology’; 
‘What is working class culture?’; ‘How to build a workers party’ - debate with 
International Socialist Group. 

Organised by North East CPGB. northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

First issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. £6 for 12 is¬ 
sues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 20p each, 
artistsagainstthe war @ hotmail .com; 
www. artistsagainstthe war. org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD1 1YL. 



CU2002 _ 

Communist University 

Saturday August 3 - 
Saturday August 10 

The CPGB’s annual school is a key event for communists. 
During a week of debate and controversy, we look at some 
of the key problems facing the contemporary left. A full 
list of speakers, sessions and debates will soon be pro¬ 
duced. 

Communist University this year is at Brunei College, west 
London. There are residential places available for the 
week, as well as weekend and day tickets. To get your 
prospectus and reserve a place, send a £40 cheque or 
postal order made out to ‘CPGB’ and marked ‘CU 2002’ 
on the back. For further information, email CPGB office, 
marking your request ‘CU 2002’ in the subject box. 


www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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SCOTLAND 


Communist 
Party books 
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A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 
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WHICH ROAD? 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


Blair's 

rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland's right to 
self-deter mi nation 


the 

enemy 
carr 


Problems 

fff communiil ChrgianriHjillnn 


Jack Conrad 

irtMjjueiEon bjf Mb ry Ward 


Jitck Conrad 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95 

■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Sheridan condemns 
MSPs’ pay hypocrisy 


T ommy Sheridan, convenor of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party, last week adopted a 
principled stand in contrast to the self- 
seeking careerists of the Labour, Tory, Liberal 
Democrat and Scottish National parties. 

Eighty-nine members of the Scottish par¬ 
liament voted to award themselves a gener¬ 
ous, inflation-busting 13.5 % pay increase, as 
recommended by the Senior Salaries Review 
Body. Only 15 MSPs voted against the 
SSRB’s recommendations while another 15 
abstained. 

Comrade Sheridan, the SSP’s only elected 
member, told a BBC news reporter that he 
thought MSPs were disgracefully overpaid 
and were not worth their present salaries, 
never mind this latest £6,000 increase. He 
pointed out that 95% of Scottish workers had 
to survive on a damn sight less than the 
£48,000 a year currently on offer. Tommy ar¬ 
gued that no MSP was worth more than dou¬ 
ble the pay of a nurse or a teacher and that 
they should think long and hard about who 
they were representing in the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment and why. There are far too many work¬ 
ing people having to accept poverty wages 
and oppressive working conditions, far too 
many pensioners living on less than 20% of 
an MSP’s salary, far too many students forced 
into debt in order to fund their education. 

Priority should go to solving the social and 
economic problems of the poorest in society, 
not putting MSPs into the top three percent 
of Scottish earners. Condemning this latest 
example of unparalleled profligacy, he insisted 
that all MSPs should adopt the policy of the 
SSP and live on the national average wage of 
a skilled worker - around £20,000 a year. 
Tommy, in line with this principle, takes only 
half of his current MSP’s salary and donates 
the rest to the Scottish Socialist Party. 

Comrade Sheridan highlighted the case of 
ScotRail workers who have been hypocriti¬ 
cally told by Jack McConnell, the first minis¬ 
ter, to accept an insulting three percent pay 
and conditions ‘offer’, tighten their belts and 
get back to work. He mentioned that nurses 
were forced to accept a 3.7% rise last year and 
a 3.6% rise this year, condemning the total dis¬ 
regard and contempt that certain MSPs had 
for the working class in Scotland. By accept¬ 
ing this salary hike, MSPs have confirmed to 
our class that politicians both in Edinburgh 
and Westminster, with breathtaking arro¬ 
gance and complete insensitivity, are looking 
after their own interests and feathering their 
own nests, while telling the rest of us that we 
have to accept tough choices in our daily lives 
and workplaces. 

Margo Macdonald (SNP), whose policy is 
to seek pay parity with Westminster MPs, ac¬ 
cused comrade Sheridan of gesture politics 
and stupidly suggested that it was too late 
for MSPs to do anything about this massive 
increase: they should accept the pay hike and 
make their protests at the next pay negotia¬ 
tions. The problem here, Margo, is that the 
SSRB has now linked MSPs’ pay to 87.5% of 
Westminster salaries and there will be no fu¬ 
ture negotiations, only more pay awards (mas¬ 
sive increases). 

On this particular issue the SSP is much 
more in tune with the population than the other 
parties. This was clearly demonstrated in a 
television phone-in, where 99% of the callers 
(4,779) said MSPs should get no rise at all. (Sir) 
David Steel, parliament’s presiding officer, tried 
to explain this away by means of an absurd 
comparison with the first democratic elections 
in South Africa: after the fall of apartheid, “ex¬ 
pectations of what the new form of govern¬ 
ance would mean were unrealistically high” - 
just like in Scotland. Steel thought 13.5% was 
far too modest. He called for a 20% increase 
in recognition that MSPs are “more efficient” 
than Westminster MPs and “most are also 
often out at constituency engagements in the 
evenings” (,Scotland on Sunday March 24). 
Comrade Sheridan has shown through his 



own practice that his stance is far more than a 
“gesture”. By contrast bourgeois politicians 
are justifiably regarded as arrogantly out of 
touch with the people they claim to represent 
- voters are admonished if their “expectations” 
are too “high”. Yet the pay furore highlights 
the whole question of democratic account¬ 
ability. The SSP should press home its advan¬ 
tage in this area and stress the demand for 
annual parliaments and complete recallability 
of all MSPs, MPs, MEPs and councillors. 

Hopefully, in next year’s Scottish parliament 
elections workers will put into office a whole 
batch of SSP MSPs who, like comrade Sheri¬ 
dan, are prepared to challenge the ‘pigs at the 

\ Join the SSP 

! Pleasesend medetails 

« Name_ 

I Ad d ress____ 


trough’ approach. Tommy must be congratu¬ 
lated for his continued attack on the greed and 
effrontery of his counterparts in the cosy con¬ 
fines of the Scottish parliament, and his insist¬ 
ence that this should be contrasted to the real 
world of working class wages, intolerable lev¬ 
els of poverty and unacceptable widespread 
deprivation. 

The SSP must build on the condemnation, 
disbelief and disgust being levelled at the 
Scottish parliament. Surely the lesson of this 
latest example of bourgeois self-indulgence 
will not be lost - elected members need the 
people more than the people need them • 
Ronnie Mejka 

K&qottish l 
<; Soc in list ! 

Tfihy 


I Town/city_ I 

I Postcode_Phone_ I 

: Email_ : 

| Scottish Socialist Party, 73 Robertson Street, Glasgow, G2 8QD. Or | 

| phone 0141-221 7714 | 

I_I 


Jim Gilbert 
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CAMPAIGNS 


LSA activists meeting 

Build election 
campaign 


T here are just five weeks until the local 
elections in England. Nominations 
need to be with returning officers in one 
week’s time. The next few days will be the 
final opportunity for Socialist Alliance 
branches to push themselves to stand as 
widely as they can within their limits. Com¬ 
rades need to be ambitious and build a big 
vote for socialism. To the extent that we 
can, we need to treat the election as a ref¬ 
erendum on the Blair government. 

The tension between maximising our 
candidates and maximising our average 
vote dominated discussion at last week’s 
London Socialist Alliance activists meet¬ 
ing at the University of London. We had a 
productive discussion around our tactics 
and political priorities for the campaign. 

Around 30 comrades attended, repre¬ 
sent 14 borough-wide Socialist Alliances. 
The nature of the meeting points towards 
the direction the LSA needs to take. Its now 
largely defunct steering committee needs 
to be replaced by a democratically con¬ 
vened delegates meeting of London 
branches of the Socialist Alliance. 

I was heartened to see a decided shift in 
emphasis from John Rees and Rob Hove- 
man, leading members of the Socialist 
Workers Party. Having initially urged cau¬ 
tion in the commitment of resources to the 
local government elections, the SWP lead¬ 
ership now seems to have embraced a more 
ambitious approach in relation to the 
number of candidates we stand. 

Unfortunately, I fear this could be too 
late. Part of the problem stems from the fact 
that the SWP has attempted to treat the 
Socialist Alliance as just one of its many 
united fronts. This led to the SA tap being 
turned off after the general election, as 
SWP priorities shifted to the Stop the War 
Coalition. Now that it wants to turn the tap 
back on, it is not surprising that we have 
seen a degree of conservatism below. As 
a result it seems likely that only around 20% 
to 25% of the 4.5 million electors who were 
given the opportunity to vote SA in the 
general election will be able to do so again 
on May 2. 

Some comrades continue to display a 
marked lack of ambition. Greg Tucker of the 
International Socialist Group said it was im¬ 
portant that we concentrate on ‘real’ cam¬ 
paigns. Others thought it would be 
“insulting” to voters if all they see of us is 
a leaflet through the door. I said it was an 
insult to voters if we abandoned them and 
did not give them the opportunity to vote 
socialist at all. 

Lee Rock of the CPGB said that we need 
to be imaginative in how we present our 
campaign. While leafleting 
and canvassing in se¬ 
lected wards, it was 
perfectly reason¬ 
able to stand 
candidates else¬ 
where without 
specifically cam¬ 
paigning in a par¬ 
ticular seat. We 
could put 
posters or 



hold street stalls in central locations and 
hand out leaflets at tube stations. He gave 
the example of Walthamstow. Of the 10 
wards around the station, there are only 
four wards we are contesting. This means 
60% of people getting leaflets could not 
vote for the SA. 

John Rees stressed the importance of 
increasing the number of candidates. He 
said that we need to look like an alterna¬ 
tive to Labour and not a local campaign 
group. One speaker from the floor said that 
talk of ‘paper candidates’ was a non-issue. 
If anything, it was the mainstream candi¬ 
dates who would stand ‘paper candi¬ 
dates’. Mark Hoskisson of Workers Power 
asked: “How many Labour councillors will 
go canvassing in estates they are trying 
to sell off?” It is our candidates that will 
have the activists on the streets. We need 
to take full advantage of that. 

It was also gratifying to hear comrade 
Rees speak out strongly against localism. 
A comrade at the meeting had said: “It’s 
all very good to have our checklist of the 
10 evils of capitalism, but voters are inter¬ 
ested in local issues that directly affect their 
lives.” Comrade Rees emphasised the op¬ 
posite. He said we need to build our own 
socialist vote. During the general election 
our vote was motivated by concerns 
around asylum-seekers and immigration. 
This time around, we need to mobilise 
opinion around the looming war on Iraq. 

It is precisely through ‘big politics’ that 
we will build our own, partisan vote. The 
LSA meeting emphasised that opposition 
to the war, campaigning against privatisa¬ 
tion in general and of the tube in particular 
ought to provide the cutting edge. 

Comrades need to remember that, while 
we want to gain as many votes as we can, 
socialism will not come through the ballot 
box. We are trying to build a working class 
organisation. Through campaigning we 
want to make contacts, sink roots and win 
recmits. This was emphasised when com¬ 
rades argued that we need to appeal to the 
‘youth vote’. Of course, many young peo¬ 
ple are not on the electoral register. That 
does not mean we should not highlight our 
republicanism, our anti-capitalism, our anti¬ 
racism, our position on the police and on 
drugs, just because young people likely 
to respond to our policies cannot vote for 
us. 

The lack of clarity over the scale of our 
intervention in these elections has its 
source in the central committee of the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party. Is the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance just one of many ‘united front’ 
spokes on the SWP wheel of influence? 
Or are we a proto-party grappling with the 
problems of building a fully rounded ap¬ 
proach to every aspect of political life? The 
success of the SA trade union confer¬ 
ence points in a direction which may be 
uncomfortable for one section of the 
SWP, but it is undeniable that the So¬ 
cialist Alliance has a ‘certain logic’. 

We cannot blame local SWP 
activists for their conservatism in these 
elections. The original message from 
comrades Rees and Hoveman was 
to ‘concentrate resources’; now 
it is for ambition and breadth. 
Nevertheless the campaigns that 
are now underway will help 
refocus the Socialist Alliance, 
building on what we achieved 
at the trade union 
conference • 

Marcus Strom 
Chair, London 
Socialist Alliance 


Pakistan socialist 
jailed for protest 

Farooq Tariq, general secretary of the Labour Party 
Pakistan, describes his experience under lock and key 



A fter almost 24 hours, I have just been 
released by the police. I was arrested 
last night at lam in my house, where 
the local inspector came with his police force. 
He knew me very well, apologised for his ac¬ 
tion and asked me to come along with him to 
the police station for some “clarifications”. I 
knew it was nothing of the sort. I was being 
arrested. At the station, senior police officers 
were informed of the successful operation of 
my arrest. 

The police arrested over a dozen leaders of 
the Alliance for the Restoration of Democracy 
(ARD) that night and included me on the list 
as well. The Labour Party Pakistan had left the 
alliance last year but they believed that the 
LPP, the most active party against the military 
regime, would do something, so a preventive 
measure had to be taken by arresting me. 

The local police officers asked me if I would 
like to use the phone. I spoke to the LPP of¬ 
fice and they immediately issued a press re¬ 
lease. The arrest was so late that only two of 
the national dailies printed the news - the daily 
Jang did so on the front page. 

Sleeping with a lot of mosquitoes was not 


easy, although a bed was provided for me by 
the local police. It is very special treatment if 
you are able to sleep on a bed in a police sta¬ 
tion. 

The whole day was high drama. I was able 
to call from my mobile to most of our contacts 
who could help effect an immediate release by 
putting pressure on the police and the admin¬ 
istration. To be able to use my mobile was 
another special privilege extended to me by 
the local police. They know our influence in 
the area very well and respect us. I spoke to 
journalists, lawyers, former ministers, close 
allies of the party and party activists. They all 
made inquiries as to what sort of charges had 
been brought against me. I was not formally 
charged for the whole day. 

At around 4pm, I was informed by a jour¬ 
nalist who is also a member of the party that 
he has seen a file containing a big bundle of 
reports against me. He had been told by intel¬ 
ligence people that I had not been arrested in 
connection with the general round-up of ARD 
leaders. I had earned my arrest by making in¬ 
flammatory speeches against the military re¬ 
gime. He mentioned my speech to the 
peasants on March 8, and so on. He thought 
T I may not be released today. He also said he 
| was using his influence as a representative of 
I journalists to get me out. 

‘ In the meantime, I started receiving calls 
I from friends around the country. They were 
| non-stop, one after the other. It showed the 
I concern of our comrades and supporters from 
1 around the country. 

I Around 11pm, I heard from the editor of 
I Jang, the largest circulation paper of Pakistan, 
I who is a friend of mine, that all the ARD lead- 

* ers had been released, so why not me? I told 
1 him the information I had from another friend. 
I He said he would do something about it. In 
I the meantime, the journalists’ leader was able 

* to speak to the mayor of Lahore. It is assumed 
I that the police released me on the orders of 
I the mayor. 

I The journalist friend told me later on that it 

* was very difficult to get me out, that I may be 
I arrested again very soon and that I must go 
I underground. I shall consider his advice 

j tomorrow • 


Join the Socialist Alliance 

I enclose a cheque or postal orderfor£24 (J.6unwaged) 

Name _ 

Address 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone_ 

Email_ 

Socialist Alliance, Whickham House, 10 Cleveland 
Way, London El 4TR. Cheques and POs payable to 
Socialist Alliance 



LPP leader 
advised to go 
underground 


Jim Gilbert 
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DEBATE 


Smoke and mirrors 


Does the Alliance for 
Workers Liberty want a 
revolutionary socialist 
party? Or is the SA just a 
site to intervene against 
theSWP? 

Should an official SA 
paper contain polemics 
and fight opportunism? 

Should we stop calling 
ourselves ‘Marxists’, 
‘Leninists’and 
‘communists’ because 
theStalinite 
counterrevolution was 
carried out usingthese 
terms? 

Did economism pass 
away in the early years of 
the 20th century? Or is it 
still alive and flourishing 
intheAWL? 


M artin Thomas has written a 
lengthy rejoinder - ‘Stalinism 
and the return of the repressed’ 
- against a “rattled” and “ranting” Jack 
Conrad, which is presumably designed 
to justify, or more likely obscure, the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty’s rueful back¬ 
tracking (Weekly Worker March 14 - all 
quotes unless otherwise stated are from 
this article). 

Immediately following the December 
1 2001 Socialist Alliance conference the 
comrade publicly committed himself to 
an unofficial Socialist Alliance paper - it 
would receive the combined backing of 
both the CPGB and the AWL. Now com¬ 
rade Thomas blithely recommends that 
the Socialist Alliance should “rely” on a 
“variety” of “unofficial” papers: eg, 
Weekly Worker , Solidarity and Social¬ 
ist Worker. In other words a complacent 
continuation of the sectarianism, ama¬ 
teurism and duplication of effort which 
at present blight and cripple the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. 

No doubt in an attempt to divert atten¬ 
tion from the AWL’s unbecoming retreat 
and internal divisions, the comrade 
spends most of his 5,000 words raising 
numerous issues with the CPGB that are 
of secondary importance, entirely irrel¬ 
evant or simply diversionary. Perhaps the 
comrade found himself in a minority on 
the AWL’s national committee. Perhaps 
he agreed too much on December 1 and 
was therefore ordered to cover AWL 
tracks by turning on his CPGB partners. 
Perhaps that explains why a man of his 
obvious talents produces such an im¬ 
poverished polemic. 

Certainly the AWL is characterised by 
an underlying fault line. On the one side 
are the economists , such as Mark 
Osbom and Jill Mountford, who view the 
Socialist Alliance and the groups and 
factions of the left, including the CPGB, 
with barely concealed contempt. Trade 
unionism is their totem. On the other side 
there are the politicals like comrade Tho¬ 
mas. Unfortunately these politicals are 
inconsistent, faint-hearted and therefore 
prone to conciliation. 

So at the AWL’s conference over Feb¬ 
ruary 23-24 the political wing promised 
that their work in the Socialist Alliance 
would be primarily directed at aggres¬ 
sively undermining the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. The economists were reassured 
that no intention exists of constituting any 
kind of “loyal opposition” in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. Such ill-considered formu¬ 
lations hardly square with the project we 
presented in Towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party and elsewhere - using a weekly 
political paper to build the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance and its membership, organisation, 
internal culture and social roots. 


Socialist Alliance 
election material 


For the local elections Cam¬ 
paign Badges has again pro¬ 
duced a variety of Socialist 
Alliance campaigning material. 
The range from the general 
election has been updated and 
expanded. 

Also, special 'Election Packs’ 
offer a variety of material at 
reduced prices. For example, 
Campaign Pack B has: 

■ 312 round stickers 

■ 100 balloons 


■ 100 square stickers 

■ 50 postcards 

■ 50 badges (your selection) 

■ 10 standard rosettes 

£55 instead of 
£65.50 

Check out the new website: 

campaignoadges 

sales@campaignbadges.co.uk, 
Tel: 07941 083 011 


Not surprisingly, an unwillingness, or 
an inability, to settle accounts with the 
economists over the Socialist Alliance 
causes in turn loss of direction and 
empty gestures. Hence the AWL backs 
away from an unofficial Socialist Alliance 
paper, simultaneously repackaging Ac¬ 
tion for Solidarity as Solidarity and giv¬ 
ing it a four-page Socialist Alliance 
“unofficial news, debate and campaigns” 
supplement. 

Comrade Thomas disingenuously 
blames the AWL’s lack of courage on the 
independents’ lack of courage. Indeed 
according to his account the entire un¬ 
dertaking hinged on securing the active 
involvement of the so-called Nanas (Na¬ 
tional Association of Non-Aligned So¬ 
cialists). 

That these comrades - mainly disori¬ 
entated, demoralised debris from one or 
other of the confessional sects - did not 
rush as a ‘body’ to launch an unofficial 
paper neither surprised nor “rattled” me. 
On the contrary inertia, narrow¬ 
mindedness and timidity were to be ex¬ 
pected from such a quarter. 

Horses and carts 

We say, put the horse in front of the cart. 
Even better, two horses. What is required 
is the galvanising lead, breadth of cadre, 
financial resources and tireless dedica¬ 
tion that can only be provided by the 
Socialist Alliance’s most advanced sup¬ 
porting groups: ie, the CPGB and the 
AWL. Put another way, things hinge on 
the hard factions, not flotsam and jetsam. 

If that means merging the Weekly 
Worker and Solidarity and initially attract¬ 
ing only a thin layer of pro-party inde¬ 
pendents, even that would mark a 
tremendous step forward for the whole 
Socialist Alliance project. No artificial 
obstacle or secondary difference should 
be erected to bar the way forward. Oth¬ 
ers - crucially militant trade unionists, anti¬ 
capitalist youth and a whole mass of 
former Labourites - will be won in due 
course not simply to a Socialist Alliance 
of happenstance, but the aspiration of 
forging the revolutionary party our class 
needs. 

The political situation certainly cries 
out for such an alternative to Labourism. 
Not a day passes without New Labour 
revealing its antagonistic relationship 
with the working class. Tony Blair and 
his cabinet fete billionaires, fawn before 
the city and big business, and fulminate 
against trade union “wreckers”. Blair has 
even begun an EU-wide crusade along 
with co-thinkers in Italy and Spain - Ber¬ 
lusconi and Anzar - to systematically roll 
back long-established working class 
gains. 

No wonder there is an ongoing and 
constantly deepening crisis of auto-La- 
bourism - initially amongst the left 
groups, now in the trade unions. What 
started as a perspectives collapse in the 
deep entryist Militant Tendency (aka the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales) 
quickly engulfed the International Social¬ 
ist Group, then Workers Power, the AWL 
and the SWP; and, as unions like the 
FBU, RMT, CWU, Unison and GMB 
begin to question their historic auto-La- 
bourism, even the Morning Star's mori¬ 
bund Communist Party of Britain is 
inexorably cleaved into two camps. The 
Socialist Alliance was bom under these 
conditions of breakage, release and mo¬ 
tion. 

Yet in our view the Socialist Alliance 
project can never fulfil its full potential 
without a serious political paper. No po¬ 
litical paper - no consistency in principle, 
no organisational girding, no dialogue 
with the working class. 

By providing a lead on every issue - 


secularism, anti-capitalism, trade union 
struggles, tenants’ rights, the national 
question in Scotland and Wales, Ireland, 
the NHS, the fight for substantive equal¬ 
ity between men and women, the war on 
terrorism, immigration, etc - by building 
a nationwide network of supporters and 
by recruiting a whole new layer of activ¬ 
ists, the Socialist Alliance can be made 
into the foundations of a revolutionary 
party. And, it must be stressed, the hand 
of friendship and the prospect of unity 
in a single organisation, must, at every 
stage, be held out to the comrades in the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance and the Scottish 
Socialist Party. 

Meanwhile, if the SWP leadership 
continues to stubbornly deny the Social¬ 
ist Alliance a collective agitator, educa¬ 
tor and organiser, then its is the duty of 
other principal supporting groups and all 
genuinely partyist forces to take up the 
challenge. Not some time in the distant 
future, but as a matter of urgency. 

Comrade Thomas accuses me of liv¬ 
ing in the past and wanting to mechani¬ 
cally “transcribe” the Russian Revolution 
onto Britain. He now professes to believe 
that our unofficial paper is a brittle attempt 
to re-mn Lenin’s famous paper Iskra. 

Similarly the CPGB is told off for harp¬ 
ing on about a federal republic. Appar¬ 
ently myself and my comrades insist that 
Elizabeth II and the United Kingdom 
should be equated with the tsarist sys¬ 
tem. Those who refuse to kowtow before 
such an absurd claim are, says comrade 
Thomas, branded economists, “with lit¬ 
tle regard to the fact that the monarchy 
in Russia then has a different political and 
social significance from the monarchy in 
Britain today”. What sorry nonsense. 

Comrade Thomas is either playing 
polemical games forced upon him by fac¬ 
tional expediency or he is simply refus¬ 
ing to listen. Economism did not pass 
away with the early years of the 20th 
century. Nor is it confined to Russia. In¬ 
deed economism not merely survived 
into the 21st century: it is the dominant 
ideology on the British left. Economism 
takes countless forms - rightist and left¬ 
ist, parliamentarian and general strikist, 
rank and filist and authoritarian, etc - but 
what unites all these seemingly diverse 
phenomena into a single political cat¬ 
egory is the tendency to downplay the 
necessity of democracy. 

When one hears, as unfortunately I fre¬ 
quently have, leading AWL comrades 
dismiss, or flatly deny, the existence of a 
national question in Scotland and Wales, 
what should such politics be called? 
When AWL comrades brush aside the 
fact that we live under a monarchy and 
say that a republic would hardly make a 
jot of difference, what are we supposed 
to say? When the same comrades counter¬ 
pose wages and the NHS to the stmggle 
for a federal republic, it is surely legitimate 
to call this what it is - economism. 

But let us get back to the main ques¬ 
tion at hand - the paper. Comrade Tho¬ 
mas pays lip service to the achievements 
of Iskra. However, he insists that an Iskra 
for the Socialist Alliance is “not possi¬ 
ble” - not in “the present”, nor in any 
“short-term foreseeable circumstances”. 
SWP domination mles it out. A Socialist 
Alliance paper would, you see, have an 
SWP “appointed functionary” as editor 
“in place of Lenin”. 

Clearly a brief sketch of Iskra and its 
role is in order. Published from abroad over 
the years 1900-03, Iskra had to be smug¬ 
gled into Russia and distributed by pro¬ 
fessional agents. Its aim was to turn the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
from a title into an actual revolutionary 
combat party. Around the paper the party 
would take shape. It was fiercely polemi¬ 


cal too. From every side, opponents, 
condemned the method of Iskra , which 
was accused, to quote Trotsky at the 
time, of “fighting not so much against the 
autocracy as against other factions in the 
revolutionary movement” (quoted in M 
Liebman Leninism under Lenin London 
1980, p29). 

Comrade Thomas claims that the main 
problem Iskra sought to overcome was 
the organisation of revolutionaries in 
Russia in “scattered local groups” which 
engaged in little more than “haphazard 
local agitation”. That, however, is only 
half the story. Comrade Thomas conven¬ 
iently forgets that Iskra had rivals within 
what was then called social democracy; 
and each had their own party project. 
Besides the Bundists - ie, the jewish left 
nationalists - there were a gaggle of 
economists publications and groupings 
- Rabochoye Dyelo (Workers’ Cause), 
Borba (Struggle), Rabochaya Mysl 
(Workers’ Thought), etc. 

Iskra was not launched by its five- 
strong editorial team as the official pub¬ 
lication of the RSDLP. It only gained that 
elevated status by achieving a vote to 
that effect at the 2nd Congress in 1903 - 
other publications were ordered to close 
down. Ironically, victory over the 
Bundists and economists was though 
somewhat Pyrrhic. The 2nd Congress 
majority around Iskra proceeded to split. 
Of the 16 pro-Mra delegates nine formed 
a majority - ie, Bolsheviks - under Len¬ 
in’s leadership, while the minority con¬ 
stituted the core of what was to become 
the Menshevik wing of the party. An¬ 
other irony - the Menshevik minority 
secured a majority on the Iskra editorial 
board. Lenin quickly resigned in protest. 

What lessons does comrade Thomas 
draw from this history? None, it appears, 
except the line of least resistance. He 
lackadaisically suggests that the Social¬ 
ist Alliance can progress “through the 
interplay and dialogue of a variety of [ri¬ 
val - JC] publications”. That is how Ger¬ 
man social democracy “developed” till 
1914, he coos - a strange argument in¬ 
deed. After all, in 1914 Rosa Luxemburg 
mournfully proclaimed that official social 
democracy in Germany had become a 
“stinking corpse”. 

Comrade Thomas has another string 
to his bow though - the Russian Marxist 
movement “between 1903 and 1917”. 
Again sheer complacency. The Russian 
party developed not only through “in¬ 
terplay and dialogue”. The Bolsheviks 
did the real serious work and effectively 
emerged as the party of the revolution in 
1917 via an unyielding stmggle against 
opportunism: eg, the Mensheviks, who 
held out the ‘Marxist’ prospect of trans¬ 
forming Russia through the liberal bour¬ 
geoisie; eg, those centrists - yes, sadly 
including the “Judas” Trotsky - who 
between 1903 and 1917 preferred the 
solace of revolutionary fatalism to Bol¬ 
shevik practice. 

The Bolsheviks, in contrast to comrade 
Thomas, never contented themselves 
with the existence of a myriad of factions, 
let alone rival centres and publications. 
Quite the reverse. They fought against 
all such disorganisation and for demo¬ 
cratic centralism. 

So what lessons do we draw from 
Iskral Not publication abroad nor smug¬ 
gling trips into Britain. But the CPGB is 
committed to equipping the Socialist 
Alliance with a publication, be it official 
or unofficial, which combats opportun¬ 
ism in every manifestation and provides 
the organisational framework from within 
which the outline of a revolutionary party 
will take shape and be given mass con¬ 
tent. 

Whether in the absence of the SWP 
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this “could not have the authority of 
Iskra ”, which begun with “not only 
Lenin, but Plekhanov, Zasulich, Martov 
and others”, is besides the point. Au¬ 
thority must be won and constantly 
rewon. Even if we have to make do with 
Thomas, Matgamna, Nugent, Clement, 
McArthur, Manson and Conrad, we can 
collectively learn from history and 
thereby stand on the shoulders of giants. 

The CPGB presents the perspective of 
launching a political paper for the Social¬ 
ist Alliance as a whole, including its domi¬ 
nant faction, the SWP That does not 
entail any illusions, as comrade Thomas 
maintains. But it does suggest a process 
of change. Being and becoming. So, yes, 
we do have a “dual vision” of both the 
Socialist Alliance and the SWP. Comrade 
Thomas is right on that score at least. 
The vision of what exists and the vision 
of what necessity requires. But we do not 
rely on revolutionary fatalism to bring 
about our desired aim. Instead, in the here 
and now, we say, pick up the tried and 
tested weapons of Bolshevik revolution¬ 
ary practice. 

Incidentally another successful unof¬ 
ficial publication can be cited. The Call 
began life as a bold act of revolutionary 
rebellion in 1914. Established by the in¬ 
ternationalist minority in the British So¬ 
cialist Party, The Call waged a hard-hit¬ 
ting ideological campaign against the 
BSP’s official paper Justice - edited by the 
jingoist and national socialist, Henry 
Hyndman. 

In 1916 the internationalist wing scored 
a conference triumph over the pro-war 
wing. The Call henceforth became the 
BSP’s official organ. The BSP, we are 
proud to note, affiliated to the Third In¬ 
ternational in 1919 and played a leading 
role in establishing the CPGB in 1920. 
Again to draw the basic lessons and to 
apply them with due regard to our spe¬ 
cific circumstances is not to be trapped 
in the past, as comrade Thomas would 
have it. History should not be mindlessly 
copied, but used for enlightenment. 

I am glad comrade Thomas now says 
that the AWL will “fight to help the alli¬ 
ance develop into a rounded party”. 
Progress! In his original letter to the 
CPGB he worryingly dismissed the So¬ 
cialist Alliance as akin to “two ex-army 
people” being an “armed wing” ( Weekly 
Worker February 28). We too envisage a 
“rounded” - ie, revolutionary - party. 
And towards that goal the vital need to 
communicate with the working class, 
students, anti-capitalists, etc, is certainly 
recognised. Without the masses there 
can be no party worthy of the name. 
Have no fear: the publication on offer is 
not simply the Weekly Worker with an 
‘incorporating Solidarity ’ addition to the 
masthead. 

However, the commitment displayed 
by the Weekly Worker to open polemic 
and the transformation of the Socialist 


Alliance into a party must be resolutely 
defended and maintained. On that there 
can be no compromise. Therefore AWL 
formulations ridiculing the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance and a suggested leaflet to the inde¬ 
pendents’ conference in Birmingham 
which specifically stated that our unoffi¬ 
cial paper would not be like the Weekly 
Worker were either clangers or evidence 
that our partners have a split personal¬ 
ity. Clarification is awaited. 

Comrade Thomas devotes a consid¬ 
erable part of his Weekly Worker article 
trying to dress the CPGB in ‘Stalinist’ 
garb. The attempt is entirely misdirected 
and hardly warrants a reply. Even if one 
goes back to November 1981 and the 
“origins” of our tendency, the fact of the 
matter is that the politics articulated in our 
publication The Leninist were not far re¬ 
moved from what today passes as ortho¬ 
dox Trotskyism (with all its strengths and 
many shortcomings) - our ‘official com¬ 
munist’ opponents were quick to point 
this out. 

Grunt and wheeze 

So yet another grunting and wheezing 
attempt to squeeze the Weekly Worker's 
pro-party ‘What we fight for’ statement 
- ie, that our “central aim is to reforge the 
CPGB” and that “without this party the 
working class is nothing” and with it 
“everything” - into a Stalinite box is pretty 
pointless. Leaving aside the tendency for 
the AWL, or at least elements within it, 
to time and again place themselves in the 
‘first camp’ over international issues - eg, 
Kosova - there exists better grounds for 
putting the AWL into a Labourite box. 

Till recently the AWL described La¬ 
bour as their party. They voted Labour 
at every election automatically. Weirdly 
the 1945 Attlee government was lauded 
as a workers’ government. Then there 
was the over the top celebration of Blair 
landslide in May 1997. Afterwards the 
AWL waited like the rest of the auto- 
Labourite left for the “fructification of 
hope” and the predicted “crisis of expec¬ 
tations”. Suffice to say, it never came. 
Even now AWLers can still be heard 
mumbling about the virtues of a new 
Labour Representation Committee, as if 
our class were hard-wired and doomed 
to endlessly relive that particular past. 

That aside, thankfully comrade Tho¬ 
mas now just about concedes that our 
‘What we fight for’ can be read in a non- 
Stalinist way. How about that! It was af¬ 
ter all directly adapted from Lenin, as we 
showed chapter and verse. Or was Lenin 
the precursor for the “Stalinist vision of 
party-building”? 

However, comrade Thomas’s prime 
target once again is the CPGB’s supposed 
fetishism over names and symbols, 
which we treat with not just quasi-reli¬ 
gious veneration, but as the main source 
of our strength. Drop ‘Communist Party 
of Great Britain’ and the hammer and 
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sickle symbol, he decrees. The main thing 
is the “ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin Lux¬ 
emburg and the rest,” he lectures. 

Of course ideas are our main strength. 
I agree. And in spite of all his consider¬ 
able efforts what comrade Thomas fails 
to show is that I have ever claimed that 
our “main strength” was anything else: 
ie, that our strength mainly derives from 
names and symbols. Plucking disem¬ 
bodied quotes from a draft CPGB per¬ 
spectives document not written by 
myself and which I have not even read 
does not help matters and proves noth¬ 
ing. Moreover, what the comrade forgets 
to mention is that my February 28 Weekly 
Worker reply to him touched upon 
names and symbols for one reason alone 

- because comrade Thomas himself keeps 
raising the issue. Is he the one with a fet¬ 
ish for names and symbols? 

In all innocence I tried to get him to con¬ 
cede that there is no reason whatsoever 
to hand over anything from “a hotly con¬ 
tested past” to the ‘official communists’ 

- either alive or dead. 

Especially in state form this trend - yes, 
including Stalin and Mao - were “anti¬ 
communists” and “counterrevolution¬ 
ary” ( Weekly Worker February 28). We 
should therefore give them nothing. Not 
“reputations as communists”. Not “ap¬ 
pellations” like ‘Marxist’, ‘Leninist’ or 
‘Bolshevik’. Not the “red flag nor the 
clenched fist”. Not the hammer and sickle 
symbol. Not the Internationale anthem. 
Not a thing. And no long and winding 
catalogue of the horrors perpetrated by 
the Kremlin can alter my conviction. In¬ 
deed the crimes of bureaucratic social¬ 
ism reinforces my determination to 
expose this malignant tumour by con¬ 
trasting it to genuine communism. 

Suffice to say, comrade Thomas rather 
laughably has installed himself and the 
AWL as the sole arbiter of political good 
taste and manners. When our Beau 
Brummell and his dedicated followers 
call themselves the International-Com¬ 
munist League, when their youth jour¬ 
nal gives itself the title Bolshy , when they 
use the clenched fist on posters, banners 
and at demonstrations, when in the So¬ 
cialist Alliance they stand under the red 
flag, when at the end of their annual con¬ 
ference the Internationale is sung - that, 
you see, is fine and dandy. But when the 
CPGB does the same thing it is “fetish¬ 
ism”. Hypocrisy, and arrogant hypocrisy 
at that. 

So what about the name ‘Communist 
Party’? Comrade Thomas tells us once 
again that “no-one today can have any 
living memory” of the CPGB’s role in the 
working class “as other than vile and 
corrupt”. This is simply untrue. For all its 
faults the CPGB could, even in the 1970s, 
positively serve the working class - eg, 
in fending off attacks, be they from La¬ 
bour or Tory governments. The CPGB 
was pulled three ways; by bureaucratic 
socialism in the USSR; by Labourism 
and bourgeois respectability; by trade 
union militancy and the working class. 

As a young oppositionist I certainly 
remember the CPGB taking the lead 
against Barbara Castle’s ‘In place of strife’ 
anti-trade union bill. After that the CPGB 
headed the battle to halt and then smash 
Robert Carr’s Industrial Relations Act. 
One of my enduring memories is joining 
the mass demonstration outside Penton- 
ville jail in London, where five dockers 
had been incarcerated for breaking the 
law, and watching Mike Hicks, CPGB 
member and printworkers’ leader, direct¬ 
ing events, megaphone in hand, from a 
nearby first floor pub window. The TUC 
was forced by mass pressure to threaten 
a one-day general strike - the call for a 
general strike was opposed by the Inter¬ 


national Socialists (now the SWP). The 
five were freed with much jubilation. 

Indeed, casting my mind back to the 
early 1970s, I am not inclined in the least 
to casually dismiss the CPGB as simply 
being “vile and corrupt”. Instead pride 
in the UCS work-in, the mobilisation of 
Birmingham engineering workers in sup¬ 
port of the striking miners, the closure of 
Saltley Gates, two miners’ strikes and the 
defeat of Heath’s government competes 
with the profound enmity I still feel for 
leading figures such as Gordon McLen¬ 
nan, Tony Chater, Nina Temple and Mar¬ 
tin Jacques. 

Again I remember the role of the CPGB 
in my own home town with mixed emo¬ 
tions. There existed horrible rightism and 
craving for respectability. Yet the very 
same CPGB organised thousands upon 
thousands to resist Tory rent rises and 
mobilised equally large numbers in a 
campaign to open a modem hospital. All 
in all, it was a privilege to have know 
many fine CPGB trade unionists and 
other such militants who devoted so 
much time and did such hard work to 
improve the lot of their fellow workers. 
They are in my mind neither “vile” nor 
“corrupt”. 

But “living memory” has nothing to 
do with our laying hold of the CPGB name 
and defending and developing the intel¬ 
lectual achievements of communism. 
Human beings are not mere biological 
entities, nor are they caged mentally by 
their own personal - ie, “living” - experi¬ 
ence. We are historical animals. Our con¬ 
sciousness therefore can and does in one 
way or another span hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of years (with astronomy and 
physics we can not only explore natural 
history but probe the universe to the 
beginning of time itself). The working 
class movement has therefore a collec¬ 
tive memory which encompasses those 
fighters for human liberation who went 
before us. Figures as diverse as Jesus 
and Spartacus, John Bull and William 
Wallace, John Brown and Fredrick Doug¬ 
las have found their place in our history. 
The establishment has no right to them. 

Marx and Engels 

The same goes, only more so, for Marx 
and Engels - ie, the founders of modem 
communism. Marx and Engles were nei¬ 
ther the harmless Utopians pictured in 
mainstream bourgeois accounts. Nor 
were they the progenitors of ‘official com¬ 
munism’ and bureaucratic socialism. 
Because each new generation becomes 
not simply through “living memory” but 
through historical memory, we are 
obliged to defend and explain what is 
ours. In the main we do that through 
propaganda. But agitation and symbols 
have their place too. Certainly any sug¬ 
gestion of letting anything from our her¬ 
itage slip into the hands of ‘official 
communism’ is a dereliction of duty. Af¬ 
ter all, countless people, including nowa¬ 
days, encounter communism simply by 
reading for themselves. The Manifesto 
of the Communist Party, written by Marx 
and Engels and first published some 150 
years ago, still sells in huge numbers and 
exerts enormous contemporary influ¬ 
ence. Increasingly the medium of enquiry 
has shifted from the bookshop and li¬ 
brary to the internet. People, especially 
young people, having heard through the 
cultural ether that surrounds them about 
‘Marx’, ‘Marxism’, ‘Lenin’, and the ‘Com¬ 
munist Party’, enter one or another of 
these key words into their search engine. 
The result: over 5,000 sessions every 
week on the CPGB’s website. That, com¬ 
rade Thomas, is not our main strength. 
But it is a strength! 

A quick note on Afghanistan. Com¬ 


rade Thomas thinks that because we de¬ 
scribe the April 1978 coup led by the 
Peoples Democratic Party as a revolution, 
in our mind that makes Afghanistan “the 
one genuine social revolution of the 20th 
century, after 1917”. No, his polemic does 
not improve, does it? 

Comrade, let me reiterate for the nth 
time. There were countless revolutions 
in the 20th century. Mexico, Persia, China, 
Ireland, Germany, Russia, Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Turkey, Vietnam, Indonesia, Egypt, 
Algeria, Cuba, Libya, Cambodia, Portu¬ 
gal, Angola, Ethiopia, Iran, Romania, 
Serbia, to name but a few. We live in the 
epoch of revolutionary transition be¬ 
tween capitalism and communism. As a 
consequence there manifestly exists a 
complex interrelationship between any 
political revolution in this epoch and the 
social limits imposed by capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production. Capitalism is dying 
and can only be replaced by communism 
on a global scale. That is why the 20th 
century produced so many national 
forms that, as well as dealing with the 
past, blend or interweave the two social 
modes of capitalism and communism 
together in a way that both anticipates 
the future and puts it off. 

With this in mind we could mention 
Clive Bradley’s article on Iraq and the 
popular revolution of 1958, “which over¬ 
threw the monarchy” ( Solidarity March 
15). The mass base of that revolution 
“rested on the Iraqi Communist Party”, 
which was undoubtedly pro-Moscow. 
Comrade Bradley, one gathers, sympa¬ 
thises with the revolution and opposes 
the counterrevolutionary attempt of 
March 1959, which was defeated in no 
small measure due to the Communist 
Party. The revolution finally ended in the 
form of Ba’athist counterrevolution from 
within the revolution. There was no res¬ 
toration of the monarch nor the old, pro- 
British, order. 

The CPGB takes a not dissimilar view 
in regard to Afghanistan. A revolution 
led by the ‘official communists’ over¬ 
threw a crisis-ridden regime and then, due 
to its internal contradictions and in the 
face of counterrevolution, spiralled to¬ 
wards self-destruction. The revolution 
was saved by being killed. The Soviet 
Union intervened in December 1979 and 
we all know what happened after that. A 
horrendous war, Soviet withdrawal, the 
slow death of the Najibullah regime and 
then the mle of the murderous mujahedin, 
to be followed by the medieval horrors 
of the Taliban. 

No, I do not suffer from any illusion 
that April 1978 saw a workers’, a social¬ 
ist, revolution of the kind witnessed in 
Russia in 1917. There was though in my 
view a progressive social content in April 
1978, just like Iraq 1958, that deserved 
support, albeit highly critical, from com¬ 
munists in the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries. Unlike the AWL, I could never 
imagine myself describing the mujahedin 
counterrevolutionaries as “our kind of 
people”. 

Finally, let me assure the AWL com¬ 
rades that the CPGB has no intention of 
launching an unofficial Socialist Alliance 
political paper simply by a minor repack¬ 
aging and a cynical name change of the 
Weekly Worker. That is not our style. 
However, while we are more than willing 
to engage in serious discussions in or¬ 
der to bring about the merger of the two 
groups in the fight for a revolutionary 
Socialist Alliance party, there can be no 
vetoes. The CPGB is obliged to campaign 
for a Socialist Alliance paper. And in the 
absence of an official one we shall work 
towards an unofficial paper - with you if 
possible, without you if we must • 

Jack Conrad 
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ZIMBABWE 


Repression stepped up 


B uoyed by the failure of the general 
strike called by the Zimbabwe Con¬ 
gress of Trade Unions, Robert Mu¬ 
gabe’s Zanu-PF regime has stepped up its of¬ 
fensive against oppositionists. 

On March 20 five members of the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organisation were arrested at 
the National University of Science and Tech¬ 
nology in Bulawayo for supporting the ZCTU 
three-day stayaway. They had succeeded in 
winning over students to boycott lectures. 
The five included John Bomba, ISO national 
student coordinator and president of the Na¬ 
tional Union of University Students, and 
Bernard Mupamba, coordinator of Bulawayo 
Students Against Privatisation. The ISO of¬ 
fices in Bulawayo were ransacked. 

The student leaders were severely beaten 
on their arrest and at the central police station. 
They were held in appalling conditions and 
had to rely on comrades to bring them food 
and water. They were held until March 25, 
when they were charged under the draconian 
Pubic Order and Security Act (Posa), section 
17, for “disrupting lessons and inciting stu¬ 
dents”. Under Posa all meetings are banned 
without the explicit permission of the police, 
which must be obtained four days in advance. 
Those who fall foul of its provisions can be 
held for two weeks without charge. 

The ISO arrests came on the same day that 
the leader of the Movement for Democratic 
Change, Morgan Tsvangirai, was hauled be¬ 
fore the courts on charges of treason arising 
from a secretly filmed meeting where he ap¬ 
peared to be discussing the ‘elimination’ of 
Mugabe. On March 19, ZCTU leader Welling¬ 
ton Chibhebhe was also picked up by police 
- the union action itself was declared illegal 
under Posa. All this is taking place against the 
backdrop of continuing violence in the town¬ 
ships that has seen attacks on several activ¬ 
ists. 


The response to the general strike was poor 

- in Harare only around 6,000-7,000 workers 
answered the call on the first day and num¬ 
bers dwindled to a few hundred by day three. 
According to ISO comrades, there were a 
number of reasons for this. 

Firstly, the ZCTU failed to mobilise for the 
stayaway. It was simply announced in the 
opposition press - read by very few workers. 
Although the comrades insist that “workers 
and students are ready to fight”, the strike was 
called as a result of pressure from radical ele¬ 
ments, not the masses as a whole. It was widely 
regarded, in the view of the ISO, as a strike for 
Tsvangirai and the MDC, not for workers’ own 
interests. 

For the ZCTU and MDC tops, the strike was 
viewed merely as a protest - change will come 
not through mass action, but through the 
courts, parliament and international - ie, impe¬ 
rialist - pressure. Although many white- 
owned businesses had undertaken to close, 
most remained open, fearing Zanu-PF repris¬ 
als. Comrade Biko of the ISO told me that this 
categorically demonstrates that “the middle 
class are not reliable fighters for democracy” 

- it is primarily the collective interests of the 
working masses that are served by struggling 
for democratic rights. 

That is why the ISO is combining calls not 
to recognise the fraudulent election results 
with “bread and butter” demands, such as op¬ 
position to the latest batch of price rises. But 
the fear of victimisation is very real - and the 
ZCTU general strike debacle was an object 
lesson in how not to build workers’ own con¬ 
fidence. 

One thing is becoming clearer by the day: 
the hopes of workers will be dashed if they 
rely on MDC leaders or their allies in the ZCTU 
leadership. They must look to their own self¬ 
activity • 

Peter Manson 


Financial appeal 

The ISO urgently needs cash, and the Socialist Alliance has agreed to help 
raise funds - already over £400 has been forwarded. Send donations to: 
First Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield Road, Leeds LS98 1FO. 

Account name: John Page; sort code: 40-47-78; account number: 1118 
5489. 

Email details of deposits to isozim@hotmail.com 



London meeting expresses ISO solidarity 


L ast Wednesday a Socialist Workers 
Party-organised Marxist Fomm was 
held at the African Centre in London’s 
Covent Garden to discuss the situation 
in Zimbabwe. There were some 40 peo¬ 
ple in attendance, mainly SWP The two 
speakers were comrade Luke Chirazo 
from the International Socialist Organi¬ 
sation (sister organisation of the SWP) 
and Alex Callinicos from the SWP cen¬ 
tral committee. 

In his contribution, comrade Callinicos 
stressed the fact that, whatever criticisms 
the SWP may have of Robert Mugabe 
and his regime, it bases itself upon total 
“identification with the stmggle against 
racist domination” - the national libera¬ 
tion stmggle waged by those who iden¬ 
tified with Zanu-PF and other such 
forces was, of course, legitimate. As a 
white Zimbabwean himself, comrade 
Callinicos’s political development and 
outlook was formed by the struggle 
against the vile racist administration of 
Ian Smith. He still felt outrage whenever 
Smith made one of his unwelcome ap¬ 
pearances in the mainstream media, 
which in the opinion of comrade Callini¬ 


cos were far too frequent. He also com¬ 
plained that the BBC, for one, still exuded 
an air of aristocratic-style colonialism in 
its reportage. 

For the SWP, comrade Callinicos said, 
Mugabe was defending a capitalist 
state. He had carried out the plans of the 
IMF. He is just as committed to capital¬ 
ism as Morgan Tsvangirai, the leader of 
the Movement for Democratic Change. 
He was no ally or supporter of working 
class liberation. Such statements from 
leading SWPers are certainly to be wel¬ 
comed. Initial reports and articles in 
Socialist Worker appeared to cheer on 
Mugabe’s cynical land seizures as an 
example of ‘anti-imperialism’ - after all, 
the argument seemed to go, why should 
we give two hoots about what happens 
to rich white farmers? Serves them right! 
It took a while for the writers of Social¬ 
ist Worker to realise that Mugabe’s ‘war 
veterans’ were directing their blows just 
as much against the black farmworkers 
as their white employers. Moreover, 
their actions represented a transparent 
attempt by Mugabe to win support for 
his anti-working class regime by a mix¬ 


ture of populism and bribery. 

In his contribution, comrade Chirazo 
talked about how Mugabe had been 
very popular at the beginning of the 
1980s - living off the prestige generated 
by the national liberation stmggle. How¬ 
ever, Mugabe had quickly turned against 
the masses and over the years he and his 
cronies have managed to enrich them¬ 
selves. As pointed out by other speak¬ 
ers during the debate, Zimbabwe’s 
military intervention in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo - which has helped 
to stoke the fires of war even more - has 
been overwhelmingly motivated by a 
desire for certain army officers to get their 
hands on diamonds which are so plenti¬ 
ful in that country. 

Comrade Chirazo outlined the painful 
rightwing contortions of “our leader¬ 
ship” in the MDC. Despite its origins in 
the Zimbabwean labour and trade union 
movement, the MDC leadership has 
bowed and scraped to business interests 
and international capital. As the comrade 
remarked, both Mugabe and Tsvangirai 
are tied to capitalism - both want to ex¬ 
ploit the workers. Throughout this dis¬ 


cussion comrade Chirazo repeated how 
important it was to raise “bread and but¬ 
ter” issues - but it was never made really 
clear what exactly he meant by this 
phrase. Prioritise economic issues over 
political ones? 

Encouragingly, comrade Chirazo 
stressed how the land question needed 
to be analysed and resolved “in a scien¬ 
tific way”. Like other comrades, he 
stressed the need for socialists to have a 
programme for the mral working class - 
equitable land distribution, subsidies, 
grants, modem machinery such as trac¬ 
tors, etc. One SWP comrade passionately 
denounced Mugabe for being an enemy 
of the mral working class and peasantry. 

In the discussion the cmcial question 
of the ‘worker-peasant’ axis was raised a 
couple of times. One obviously non-so¬ 
cialist in attendance thought that events 
in Zimbabwe have not moved on accord¬ 
ance with Marx’s - or the SWP’s - “clas¬ 
sic paradigm” of workers versus the 
bourgeoisie. He was alluding to the fact 
that in some respects sections of the peas¬ 
antry have sided with the state bureauc¬ 
racy against the working class-middle 


class-capitalist ‘alliance’ in the cities. This 
was a common theme - how to forge a 
workers’ and peasant alliance against 
Mugabe. 

Another recurrent theme related to 
what it was possible to do in a world domi¬ 
nated by global capitalism and neo-lib- 
eralism. Surely any regime - anywhere in 
the world, whatever its political colora¬ 
tion - which genuinely endeavoured to 
enact ‘anti-neoliberal’ measures would 
be almost instantly cmshed by the forces 
of international capital/imperialism? This 
only shows the absolute necessity, as 
various comrades from the SWP said, for 
a world revolutionary movement - with¬ 
out the coming to power of the working 
class in the advanced capitalist countries 
any progressive gains and victories that 
are made in the ‘third world’ are doomed 
to eventual setback and defeat. 

At the meeting I expressed my solidar¬ 
ity with the Zimbabwean socialists and 
reassured comrade Chirazo that the 
CPGB will continue to raise funds for the 
ISO. How could we do otherwise? The 
stmggle of the ISO is our stmggle • 

Danny Hammill 
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ROME MARCHES 


O nce again, Europe points to our com¬ 
mon future. First we had the ‘coun¬ 
ter-conference’ demonstrations in 
Barcelona over the weekend of March 14- 
15, which saw up to 500,000 protesting un¬ 
der the key slogan, ‘Against corporate Eu¬ 
rope - another world is possible’. Then this 
Saturday we had the absolutely massive 
demonstration in Italy - with as many as three 
million people marching through the streets 
of Rome, which was enveloped in a sea of 
red flags. March 23 will go down in the his¬ 
tory books as the largest political rally seen 
in post-World War II Italy. 

The reasons for this unprecedented display 
of militancy are not hard to find. Resentment 
and anger against the Berlusconi government 
is building up. Silvio Berlusconi’s billion-dol- 
lar media empire has grown to monstrous pro¬ 
portions. He now controls, either directly or 
indirectly, nearly 90% of the Italian television, 
print and electronic media - and, as the old 
saying goes, the appetite grows with the eat¬ 
ing (move over, Citizen Kane?). Unsurpris¬ 
ingly, such a flagrantly anti-democratic state 
of affairs is provoking profound opposition. 

More pertinent still is the government’s 
wholesale assault on the rights and conditions 
of the working class - in particular the legal 
protection enshrined in Italy’s “creaking” la¬ 
bour laws, as the BBC likes to put it. Concretely, 
this is taking the form of a planned ‘reform’ of 
article 18 of the Workers Statute, which repre¬ 
sented the high water mark for the trade un¬ 
ions in the 1970s. Under this statute, workers 
who can prove they were unjustly fired can 
get their old jobs back. The changes proposed 
by Berlusconi and his cohorts would mean 
that in future workers would have to settle for 
a single cash pay-off settlement, as yet unde¬ 
termined. There are also the savage attacks 
on pension rights. Naturally, the Italian bosses 
say that provisions like article 18 ‘strangle’ 
companies by effectively granting lifetime 
jobs to employees - and thus undermine the 
efficiency of Italian capital. You cannot, un¬ 
der normal circumstances, make a good profit 
and look after the rights of workers, argue 
Berlusconi and his supporters. Who could 
disagree with such a prognosis? 

Of course, the vision of Italy and Europe as 
a whole offered up by Berlusconi coincides 
neatly with Tony Blair’s - no wonder they 
have been getting so chummy. They speak 
the same language: profits, enterprise, effi¬ 
ciency, modernisation, reform... As the Finan¬ 
cial Times reported, the Barcelona conference, 
no doubt under particular pressure from the 
‘two Bs’, committed the EU to improving ‘la¬ 
bour mobility’ through “more flexible” pen¬ 
sion and healthcare arrangements and to 
creating more jobs through “reform of tax and 
benefit systems and reduced incentives for 
early retirement” (March 18). This is essen¬ 
tially a reconfirmation of the stated aims and 
ethos set down by the EU bureaucrats in Lis¬ 
bon two years ago - that is, for the EU to set 
itself the goal of becoming “the world’s most 
competitive economy” by 2010. We all know 
what this means. 

Faced with these attacks, the Italian work¬ 
ing class is in fighting mood - hence Satur¬ 
day’s impressive turnout and the union 
agitation for a general strike (now scheduled 
for April 13). The demonstration eloquently 
highlighted the fact that Berlusconi is going 
to face an uphill stmggle in pushing through 
his promised ‘liberalisation’ of the labour mar¬ 
ket. 

However, the millions who converged on 
the centre of Rome at the weekend were fear¬ 
ful of another prospect, in addition to mass 
unemployment and increasing financial hard¬ 
ship - that of Italy being plunged into a cycle 
of individual terrorism and political violence, 
of a return to the 1970s and the ami di piombo 
(years of lead). 

These anxieties were triggered off by the 
killing on Tuesday night of Marco Biagi - a 
professor of economics and consultant to the 
Italian labour minister, Roberto Maroni. De¬ 
scribed respectively as “a student of British 
trade unions” and an “Italian Blairite” ( The 
Observer March 24), Biagi had campaigned 
for employment ‘reforms’ and was reported 
to be one of the authors of a joint document 
on European labour market reform agreed last 
month by Berlusconi and Blair. Not a friend of 
the workers, you can say with some confi¬ 
dence. 

Biagi’s murder was claimed by the New Red 
Brigades for the Construction of the Combat¬ 
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ive Communist Party. They are widely be¬ 
lieved to be an offshoot from the original Red 
Brigades, founded in 1971 from the ashes of 
the Metropolitan Political Collective - and the 
discovery on a wall near Biagi’s home of a 
(very amateurish looking) five-pointed star, 
the Red Brigades’ ‘trademark’, supposedly 
served to confirm the link. The Brigades be¬ 
came headline news in the 1970s for their cam¬ 
paign of kidnappings and assassinations, with 
their very first targets in June 1974 being two 
neo-fascists from the Italian Social Move¬ 
ment. Their notoriety reached its peak in 1978 
when they kidnapped and murdered the 
former prime minister, Aldo Moro. Police 
sources quoted in the mainstream Italian press 
say that the Biagi killing was almost certainly 
carried out by the same people who assassi¬ 
nated the senior labour ministry adviser, Mas¬ 
simo D’Antona, in 1999. 

The New Red Brigades issued a 26-page 
manifesto on the internet. In it, the authors 
state that Biagi had been “executed” because 
he sought to “exploit the workers”. The mani¬ 
festo fulminates against the “imperialist world 
order” and praises the September 11 attack¬ 
ers for their “effective terrorism”. With the kill¬ 
ing of Biagi, it continues, “the Red Brigades 
want to move forward the class stmggle”. 

Ironically, the Biagi killing may indeed have 
helped to “move forward the class stmggle” 

- but perhaps not in the way the New Red 
Brigades intended. Hence the call by the un¬ 
ions for a two-hour general strike to protest at 
the killing and the ‘peace demonstration’ at 
the Piazza Maggiore in Bologna on Wednes¬ 
day. Then the mammoth demonstration on 
Saturday, which saw masses of demonstra¬ 
tors wearing white aprons inscribed with the 
words, ‘Against terrorism, for democracy and 
rights’. Sergio Cofferati, the head of the larg¬ 
est union in Italy, the historically ‘official com¬ 
munist’ CGIL, made an impassioned speech, 
saying that “the defeat of terrorism was the 
task of all democrats. We are aware that the 
madness of terrorism always seeks to strike 
against symbols, and in the symbolism the at¬ 
tack on the politics of social cohesion is clear.” 

Indeed, definitely not in accordance with 
the wishes of the New Red Brigades, Cofferati 
began his speech with a warm tribute to Biagi 

- even though opposition to the sort of ‘re¬ 
forms’ pioneered by the professor formed the 
main raison d’etre of the demonstration. The 
sentiments expressed by Cofferati were ech¬ 
oed by other speakers from the unions, mod¬ 
erate left and ‘official communism’. Maybe this 
makes them all possible assassination targets 
for the New Red Brigades. 

As for the government, they were naturally 
grief-stricken. Tearfully, the interior minister, 
Claudia Scajola, warbled: “The killers were try¬ 


ing to undermine democracy. This cowardly 
and bestial killing of a man who nurtured his 
ideas with nobility and courage has hit the 
whole country.” 

After he heard about the Biagi murder, 
Berlusconi invited union leaders to resume 
dialogue with the government and employ¬ 
ers in order “to lower tension”. What a hypo¬ 
critical stance for him to take. Berlusconi has 
frequently raised the spectre of terrorism to 
try to denigrate and criminalise those who do 
not share his views. Hence the opposition 
parties are “communists” - full stop, llie judi¬ 
ciary are mere “persecutors” - ie, do not auto¬ 
matically accede to every whim and fancy of 
the Berlusconi government. Dissident or radi¬ 
cal intellectuals and anti-capitalist protestors 
have been compared to the September 11 at¬ 
tackers and denounced as ‘enemies of civili¬ 
sation’ . Somewhat forgetting the new party 
line for a minute, Carlo Taormina, a former jun¬ 
ior interior minister, accused Cofferati, and the 
“communist left” of being “objectively re¬ 
sponsible” for Biagi’s murder. You can ex¬ 
pect such accusations to escalate over the 
coming period - especially if there is another 
assassination a la Biagi. 

Following the obvious success of the dem¬ 
onstration, there is much excited talk about a 
possible social democratic revival. Clearly, 
some sections of the bourgeoisie are uneasy 
with the bellicose and confrontational nature 
of Berlusconi and his government - it threat¬ 
ens to polarise society along stark class lines 
and thus destabilise Italy society in general. 
So maybe it is time to promote the ‘moderate 
left’ in order to avert any really deep-seated 
democratic and revolutionary change. 

Hence the praise heaped on Cofferati, who 
organised the Saturday event. According to 
Curzio Maltese of the Rome daily, La Repub¬ 
lican the rally “could revolutionise the balance 
of forces between the centre-right government 
and opposition. Cofferati offered a different 
idea of reformism, faithful to the values and 
the historic identity of the left, but with its an¬ 
tennae well grounded in society and a capac¬ 
ity to dialogue with everyone” (March 24). 
Massimo D’Alema, chairman of the former 
‘official communist’ Left Democrats, was also 
full of hope for the social democratic future: 
“The centre-left has worked through its grief 
over our defeat; we are now more united and 
stronger. It’s clear that the logic of a frontal 
clash will lead the government to defeat and 
that a policy of striking against the unions has 
no hope of success.” 

Last weekend gave us a glimpse of the 
potential power of the Italian working class. 
Armed with a genuine communist programme 
- and an inspiring vision of the future soci¬ 
ety - the workers could sweep aside the Ber- 
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lusconi government and really make the Ital¬ 
ian ruling class as a whole start sweating. 
The danger is that the masses could suc¬ 
cumb to the sweet-sounding reformist words 
of the left union bureaucrats and the centre- 
left politicians. 

We have also been given an object lesson 
in the futility and ultimately reactionary nature 
of individualistic terrorist campaigns carried 
out by small and isolated groups of fanatics. 
The ideas and actions of the ‘pro-September 
1 lers’ in the New Red Brigades for the Con¬ 
struction of a Combative Communist Party can 
only give succour to the forces of reaction - 
whether governmental or fascistic • 

Eddie Ford 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 


Some comrades in the SA say we should settle for a 
loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and local 
campaigns. Others want a 'relatively durable’ united 
front. For these comrades the word 'party’, when it 
comes to the SA, is anathema. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 
'party’. Jack Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justifica¬ 
tion as long as they kept alive the embers of the revo¬ 
lutionary tradition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance 
must become a party and seek to arm itself with the 
most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. 
We have a common elected leadership, common 
election candidates and common finances. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance is also officially registered as a party. 
What matters is not the name, but creating a genu¬ 
ine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of his¬ 
tory and containing a thorough analysis of the 
submissions to the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal De¬ 
cember 1 conference, this booklet presents the ways 
and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a 
Socialist Alliance party contains ex- 
B tensive new material and has been 
updated throughout. 

Available from the CPGB address. 



£7.00 (Includes p&p) 
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CONSERVATIVES 

Tories relaunch - again 


M ay 2005. Iain and Betsy Duncan 
Smith on the doorstep of No 10 
Downing Street. The Con¬ 
servative Party, albeit by a whisker, is 
back in power. 

Before readers conclude that I have 
gone barking mad, let me just say that, in 
the light of New Labour’s current diffi¬ 
culties and of last week’s relaunch of the 
Tory Party in Harrogate, to borrow a 
phrase from Tony Blair, it might not be a 
bad idea to ‘think the unthinkable’. Let 
us hope it is just a fantasy, for such an 
event would certainly be a nightmare 
scenario for those in our movement 
whose politics do not go beyond choos¬ 
ing the lesser evil. 

Were there an election tomorrow, it is 
a racing certainty that Labour would 
achieve a third consecutive victory, but 
most probably on a much reduced ma¬ 
jority. Many of the marginals gained and 
then held in the two landslide victories 
of 1997 and 2001 would be in real danger 
of changing hands. 

That, more than anything else, perhaps 
explains the extraordinary scenes we saw 
in the Commons on March 25. At the 
despatch box was Stephen Byers, look¬ 
ing like one of those hunted foxes that 
his party is so keen to protect. His unen¬ 
viable, indeed impossible, task was to ex¬ 
plain why the government was about to 
give shareholders in the former Railtrack 
up to £500 million in compensation for 
their now worthless equities. He could 
hardly tell the truth: ie, that this deeply 
unpopular U-turn had been forced on 
the DTI and the treasury by an ultima¬ 
tum from a powerful clique of city bank¬ 
ers and investment managers, whose 
backing is absolutely essential if Blair’s 
PPF initiatives are to have any chance of 
getting off the ground. Behind Byers, row 
upon row of Labour backbenchers sat 
in sullen silence. Those who spoke did 
so only to criticise the secretary of state, 
whose days must surely now be num¬ 
bered. 

On the same day, Consignia an¬ 
nounced 15,000 redundancies - the first 
tranche in what may amount to some 
40,000 job losses among postal workers. 
Thousands of post offices are to be 
closed. The ministry of defence stated 
that 750 jobs were to go in naval dock¬ 
yards and that thousands more jobs in 
the sector were to be handed over to 
private companies, who will no doubt 
carry out their own ‘rationalisation’ by 
shedding labour to increase profitability. 

For Labour, it was a bad news day that 
no amount of spin could do anything to 
change, and there have been plenty of 
such days recently. Before we look at the 
Tories, let us just quickly consider 
whether this is simply a case of ‘midterm 
blues’, or whether there is some genuine 
shifting of the tectonic plates under what 
seemed like such a stable political land¬ 
scape. 

An ICM poll published in The Guard¬ 
ian on March 21 showed support for La¬ 
bour down three percent to 43%, cutting 
its lead over the Tories to nine percent, 
compared with 17% only a month ago. 
On March 24, The Sunday Times pub¬ 
lished another poll, conducted by You- 
Gov, which had accurately forecast the 
outcome of the 2001 election. This poll 
showed Labour’s lead reduced to just 
seven percent. These falls seem to sug¬ 
gest a generalised disillusionment with 
the government’s performance. 

Given the pivotal role played by Blair 
himself in New Labour’s success, it is 
interesting to note that his personal popu¬ 
larity has plummeted among Labour vot¬ 
ers. Some 63% of respondents to the 
YouGov poll thought that the prime min¬ 
ister should either step down immediately 
or at least before the next general elec¬ 


tion. He is perceived (correctly) as being 
deeply enmeshed with big business, and 
his globe-trotting antics, together with 
his role as George W Bush’s poodle in 
warmongering against Iraq - against the 
background of crises in the public serv¬ 
ices which he seems unable to tackle ef¬ 
fectively - have done him no good at all. 

At Harrogate, the Tories were under¬ 
standably in good heart. Under Iain 
Duncan Smith’s steady, if plodding, lead¬ 
ership, they are almost beginning to 
sound like a political party once again, 
rather than like a terminally inward-look¬ 
ing sect of geriatric xenophobes. 

Speaking of geriatrics, the announce¬ 
ment, almost on the eve of conference, 
that, due to ill health (for “a series of mi¬ 
nor strokes”, read Alzheimer’s disease), 
Lady Thatcher would be retiring from 
public life, was particularly felicitous. 
Duncan Smith was able to say a warm 
‘thank you and good night’, before em¬ 
barking on a radical change in the par¬ 
ty’s direction that, in the unlikely event 
that it is followed through, will mark some 
kind of watershed. It is a mark of how far 
Blairism has taken us that the Tories se¬ 
riously think it possible to outflank New 
Labour from the left - at least in terms of 
rhetoric, by espousing a slightly new 
variant of ‘one nation’ Tory populism. 

The keynote of conference and of 
Duncan Smith’s March 24 speech was 
that the Tories must now embrace ‘car¬ 
ing’ or ‘compassionate’ conservatism - 
an oxymoron if ever there was one. The 
inspiration was twofold: the success of 
George Bush in peddling this particular 
garbage on his route to a dubious presi¬ 
dential ‘victory’; and an ‘emotional’ ex¬ 
perience in Glasgow. 

Whereas Portillo found his road to Da¬ 
mascus in working as a TV reporter and 
hospital orderly, Duncan Smith under¬ 
went his conversion on a visit to the run¬ 
down Easterhouse estate. His earnest 
description of the very real squalor and 
deprivation he found there had an ines¬ 
capably emetic quality about it, coming 
as it did from the leader of a party that 
has always faithfully represented the in¬ 
terests of the powerful and the privileged 
and has been the most consistent and 
bitter enemy of the working class. 

“They think we are not like them; they 
think we don’t care about them,” he said 
- and how right “they” were, and still are, 
to think so, after 18 years of Thatcher¬ 
ism; after the ultimately futile and ex¬ 
hausted Major interlude, and the 
repellent reactionary populism of a des¬ 
perately confused, or just plain desper¬ 
ate, William Hague. “The way we live our 
lives should be the way we practise our 
politics: as decent, honest, tolerant and 
generous people. We need to be passion¬ 
ate and positive about the things and the 
people we are in favour of, not just the 
things we are against” (The Times March 
25). 

Time to cast off the Victor Meldrew im¬ 
age and embrace “passionate, positive 
and generous ideas”. Time for an end to 
‘yah-boo’ politics. The target for all this 


generosity is not primarily the middle 
classes, whose mass desertion sealed 
the fate of the Conservatives in 1997 - for 
Duncan Smith their hard-headed self-in¬ 
terest can be relied upon to lead them 
back into the fold, once the Blair project 
is exhausted and the economy turns 
down - but the most vulnerable and needy 
in the community: ie, the lowest echelons 
of the working class itself. “ I want to give 
people power to change their lives ... We 
have to find a better way for all our sakes, 
but particularly for those whose need is 
greatest ... to make this country theirs 
as much as it is ours, that is a mission fit 
for the new century” (ibid). Even the 
hardened speech-writers at Central Of¬ 
fice must have found it difficult to avoid 
hysterics when they penned this cyni¬ 
cal guff. 

When it comes to Duncan Smith’s bit¬ 
ter denunciation of New Labour’s fail¬ 
ures and broken promises, there is much 
we can agree with, because what he said 
was true: “They seek headlines, not poli¬ 
cies. Slogans, not solutions. This isn’t a 
government: it’s an advertisement” (The 
Daily Telegraph March 25). But who, in 
their wildest imaginings, could think that 
the Tories would be any different? 

And besides, we have been here be¬ 
fore. In the aftermath of the party’s first 
catastrophic landslide defeat in 1997, the 
new leader, Hague, blamed it on the “ar¬ 
rogant, selfish and conceited” nature of 
his party, which was, in his own words, 
perceived as “harsh, uncaring and 
greedy”. The age of “caring conserva¬ 
tism” was inaugurated for the first time, 
with a call to “listen to Britain” (The 
Guardian October 5 1997). The product 
of this implausible conversion to humil¬ 
ity and compassion, of all this ‘listening’, 
was unveiled in 1999 in the form of The 
common-sense revolution , no more than 
a ragbag of neo-Thatcherite, supposedly 
populist, nostrums. A bombastic, 
bloated and intensely backward-looking 
document, with its “five guarantees to 
the British people” and its 60 policy ini¬ 
tiatives, it laughably endowed all the 
most prejudiced and reactionary opin¬ 
ions of the home counties’ saloon bar 
ideologue with the status of political wis¬ 
dom. 

By the spring of 2001, in the same hall 
at Harrogate, in full froth mode, Hague 
drove the final nail into his party’s gen¬ 
eral election coffin by playing the race 
card and, in a tirade against ‘bogus’ asy¬ 
lum-seekers, conjured up a vision of Brit¬ 
ons waking up to find themselves living 
in a foreign land. That, and his ludicrous 
‘we have x days to save the pound’ cam¬ 
paign, surely marked the nadir of the 
party’s fortunes, and its headlong rush 
into political irrelevance. Hague had to 
go. Portillo’s ‘modernising’ bid for the 
leadership, with his touchy-feely em¬ 
brace of dmg-users, and sexual and ra¬ 
cial minorities, was much too strong meat 
for the party to stomach. Enter the safe 
pair of hands, with a commendably con¬ 
sistent anti-European record to reassure 
the old guard. 


One year later, it seems that Duncan 
Smith - primarily under the influence of 
Francis Maude and David Willetts - is 
taking the Tories down the Portillo road, 
but without the latter’s gushy histrion¬ 
ics. That the membership seem willing to 
follow him betokens not just the lack of 
any viable alternative (another Hague- 
like lurch to the right would be pointless 
and self-destructive), but the hunger for 
power that motivates all in politics and 
has always been the hallmark of the To¬ 
ries. 

That the once arch-Thatcherite, 
shadow chancellor Michael Howard, 
should junk his former idol’s passion for 
tax-cutting and the sauve qui peut eco¬ 
nomics of the 1980s is a sign that the 
party has grasped the point that public 
services constitute a potentially fatal 
Achilles heel for Blair. Not that, as yet, 
the Conservative Party has come up with 
anything concrete that differs markedly 
from the mix of public and private fund¬ 
ing (with its consequent loss of jobs and 
deterioration in working conditions), 
which both major parties now see as the 
only way out of the crisis. 

But what about Europe? Surely, many 
will argue, Duncan Smith’s resolute 
‘never’ on entry into the euro spells ulti¬ 
mate oblivion for his party? Will not a 
referendum on the subject open up all the 
old wounds and lead to a new outbreak 
of civil war? 

Tme, in an article published the week 
before Harrogate, he restated his commit¬ 
ment: “We must keep our currency. It is 
the only way we can be masters of our 
own taxes, mortgage rates and spending 
on our schools and hospitals. I will never 
allow EU membership to mean Britain 
loses control over its own destiny. While 
I lead the Conservatives, I will always 
fight to keep the pound” (The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph March 18). At Harrogate itself, 
he boasted: “When Tony Blair finally has 
the courage to call a referendum on the 
single currency, we will fight him and we 
will win” (The Daily Telegraph March 
25). 

Ironically, it was a final mad outburst 
from Thatcher, in the form of her new book 
Statecraft, that brought the matter to a 
head only days before conference began. 
By effectively stating that it was time for 
Britain to start pulling out of Europe, she 
caused Duncan Smith acute embarrass¬ 
ment. But in a survey of 100 Tory con¬ 
stituency chairmen conducted by The 
Times , more than two thirds rejected 
Thatcher’s position as outmoded, a ma¬ 
jority calling on Duncan Smith to distance 
himself decisively from Lady Thatcher in 
order to show that the party really is 
changing. This result does not accord 
with the stereotype of Tory backwoods¬ 
men. It is almost as if they had finally been 
able to make the break from the strangle¬ 
hold of Thatcher’s and Hague’s visceral 
Little Englander chauvinism. It is now 
she who is no longer ‘one of us’. Duncan 
Smith looks likely to take a much more 
pragmatic stance, indicated by the fact 
that he is relaxed about allowing members 
of the shadow cabinet and MPs who 
differ with him over the euro to campaign 
in the opposite camp if they so wish. 

Thatcher’s claim that the EU is “fun¬ 
damentally unreformable” is probably 
still shared by many Conservatives, per¬ 
haps even by Duncan Smith himself, but 
so long as he is leader, there will be no 
question of arguing for withdrawal, 
which all agree would be political suicide. 
In any event, there is some truth in 
Thatcher’s point of view, in so far as, 
without really radical reform of the CAP, 
industrial policy and much else besides, 
the prospect of a successful integration 
of the 13 applicant states who are queu¬ 
ing to join the EU is zero. 


Thus far, Duncan Smith has suc¬ 
ceeded in his dogged efforts to put the 
European question to one side. In the 
unlikely event of a referendum before the 
next general election, you could argue 
that he has less to lose than Blair. If the 
vote were for entry, the boil would have 
been lanced and Duncan Smith would 
make pious noises about the democratic 
will of the people; if, on the other hand, 
the vote were ‘no’, he would have won 
and Blair would be in a very difficult po¬ 
sition. 

The Conservative Party inevitably 
faces a daunting task. 1997 marked its 
worst defeat since 1906. Only once in the 
20th century did any party suffer two 
consecutive landslide defeats, and that 
was the Liberal Party on its way to disin¬ 
tegration. But the Tory Party has suc¬ 
cessfully reinvented itself before and 
could do so again. In the next three years 
or so Duncan Smith must somehow con¬ 
vince both his own party and the coun¬ 
try that the Conservatives not only 
constitute a viable party of opposition, 
but also are fit to take up the reins of gov¬ 
ernment. He needs no reminding that the 
party will need a swing of more than 10% 
just to achieve a majority of one seat in 
the next general election. 

Some 40% of those who voted Tory 
in 1992 defected to New Labour or the 
Lib Dems. How to win them back? ‘Com¬ 
passionate conservatism’ is a transpar¬ 
ent and cynical attempt to dupe the 
working class and it may seem, to us, 
impossible that the electorate could be 
taken in by such rhetoric or be prepared 
under any circumstances to return the 
Tories to power. History, however, sug¬ 
gests otherwise. The economic and so¬ 
cial miseries of the later Wilson and 
Callaghan years, produced a rank and 
file rebellion against the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy. The Labourite programme of 
social contracts and concordats turned 
to dust (the Social Democratic split of 
Jenkins, Williams, Rodgers and Owen 
also cleaved off a huge slice of Labour 
voters, reducing it to a party of crisis 
throughout the 1980s). Under these con¬ 
ditions Thatcher and the Tories with their 
market programme of economic renova¬ 
tion could and did achieve hegemony. 

Arrogance, incompetence, corruption 
in the form of ‘sleaze’ and manifest disu¬ 
nity brought about by the popular up¬ 
surge against the poll tax and EU 
integration were the four factors that 
brought the Tory Party to its worst de¬ 
feat in 90 years. All the first three are al¬ 
ready present in abundance under Blair’s 
New Labour; the fourth is yet to come, 
but there are already stirrings in the 
ranks. Without suggesting that history 
will repeat itself, for the Tories there is at 
least a faint glimmer of hope. 

For us, it is self-evident that the Tories 
- or, for that matter, Blair’s New Labour 
neo-Thatcherites - have nothing what¬ 
ever to offer our class, except more op¬ 
pression and misery. In the present 
situation, we do, however, have some 
grounds for hope of our own, with the 
possibility that opportunities for mass 
activity may once again, after a long pe¬ 
riod, be opening up. 

Today, we in the Socialist Alliance are 
united on the basis of a common mani¬ 
festo on which we will fight in the forth¬ 
coming local elections. Good. But if we 
are to grasp these opportunities and take 
on the challenges of tomorrow by pre¬ 
senting a real and viable socialist and 
democratic alternative, life itself demands 
that we should do everything in our 
power now to unite in one party of the 
working class. 

Strike against both our enemies with a 
single fist • 

Maurice Bernal 
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HOME NEWS 


What we 
fight for 


Labour prison crisis 


P ublic anxiety about a perceived 
‘explosion of crime’ seems to 
have been a factor in the Blair 
government’s fall in the opinion polls. An 
ICM survey, published in The Guardian 
on March 21, showed reduced support 
for Labour, with 55% of respondents 
saying crime has got worse since Blair 
came to power. 

Blair reacted by holding a Downing 
Street summit on street crime, attended 
by key ministers and also law and order 
agencies which he wanted to ensure were 
‘on message’. Labour’s policy of being 
“tough on crime” involved sending more 
people to prison for longer. This was a 
continuation of the Tory ‘prison works’ 
policy, which was begun by Michael 
Howard and which New Labour suc¬ 
cessfully appropriated in order to present 
itself to the electorate as the anti-crime 
party. 

However, in the words of the Socialist 
Alliance election manifesto, People be¬ 
fore profit , this policy “clearly does noth¬ 
ing to make communities safe or to 
rehabilitate criminals ... Prisons, far from 
deterring crime, serve to brutalise and 
dehumanise young offenders. They also 
act as training centres, turning petty 
thieves into skilled professional crimi¬ 
nals.” 

In contrast to previous Labour home 
secretaries, David Blunkett now ap¬ 
pears to agree with the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. He admits: “Locking up more and 
more criminals just isn’t working. An 
expansion of 75% in prison numbers 
over seven years has not protected us 
from the epidemic of street crime that we 
are now being asked to address. For 
short-term prisoners, jails are colleges 
of crime where they quickly pick up the 
tricks of the trade, make more criminal 
contacts and emerge from their appren¬ 
ticeship as experts in law-breaking” 
(The Times March 24). 

What prompted this apparent change 
of heart was the fact that, quite simply, 


Britain’s prisons are now full to burst¬ 
ing. The population has risen from 
66,075 at the beginning of January to 
69,572 a month ago and 70,183 last week. 
Overcrowding - two or even three in a 
cell intended for one person - increases 
tensions and reduces the already lim¬ 
ited opportunities for education and 
training. Up to 150 prisoners a night are 
held in police cells because no prison 
places can be found for them, and fre¬ 
quent transfers around the country to 
wherever a cell becomes available has 
become routine. This results in appall¬ 
ing difficulties for families, who are 
obliged to travel long distances for short 
visits. 

In England and Wales there are now 
125 people in prison per 100,000 popula¬ 
tion, compared with 95 in Germany and 
Italy, 80 in Greece, France and Ireland, and 
only 60 in Denmark. In the EU only Por¬ 
tugal has a higher proportion of prison¬ 
ers - 130 per 100,000 population - 
although in the United States the figure 
is an astronomical 700. 

In fact, despite his comments con¬ 
cerning the failure of prisons, Blunkett 
would like to build more. On March 17 
he stated in a TV interview with David 
Frost: “There is a feeling that it is un¬ 
safe in some parts of our urban areas to 
walk on the street”. This was widely 
seen as an attempt to ‘bounce’ chancel¬ 
lor Gordon Brown into giving him more 
money in the current spending review, 
which will determine the funding avail¬ 
able to different government depart¬ 
ments over the next three years. Blunkett 
has already asked for emergency fund¬ 
ing to erect prefabricated blocks hous¬ 
ing 3,000 new cells in the grounds of 
category C and D prisons. But with 
health, education and transport depart¬ 
ments also clamouring for an increased 
share of Brown’s tax revenue, not to 
mention the cost of the supporting 
George Bush’s ‘war against terrorism’ 
in Afghanistan and possibly Iraq, 


Brown is unlikely to put aside much 
money for a building programme to add 
to Britain’s existing 137 jails. 

So Blunkett needs a cheap alternative, 
and a way to reduce the prison popula¬ 
tion. He knows that, as overcrowding 
worsens, the danger of a major riot in¬ 
creases. Despite the risk to the govern¬ 
ment of seeming to be soft on criminals, 
for months Lord Chief Justice Woolf and 
others have urged magistrates to use 
more non-custodial sentences for non¬ 
violent petty offenders, but this has not 
slowed the increase in prisoner numbers. 
Executive orders from the government 
for the release of prisoners before the end 
of their sentence are also seized upon by 
the Tories as evidence that only they can 
be trusted to protect the public. Blunkett 
needs to keep up the “tough on crime” 
image, even as expediency forces him to 
reduce the numbers sent to prison and 
the time they spend there. 

His solution to this dilemma is twofold. 
First, the revival of the scheme for fixed 
penalty fines, to be issued by the police 
to people committing minor offences 
such as being drunk and disorderly. This 
idea was first put forward by Blair a few 
days before his own son was detained 
by the police after being found lying 
drunk on the street. 

Secondly, Blunkett has announced an 
increase in the use of electronic tags. 
Until now prison governors have been 
responsible for determining whether to 
let an offender out early on condition 
they are tagged until the end of their term. 
As the prison authorities were liable to 
criticism if the person re-offended, they 
were naturally cautious. Now Blunkett 
insists that governors should automati¬ 
cally release short-term, non-violent of¬ 
fenders early, unless they can show 
compelling reasons why they should not 
do so. Under these home detention cur¬ 
few orders, people imprisoned for be¬ 
tween 12 months and four years for 
non-violent crimes will be released two 


months before their normal parole date, 
and fitted with the tags, which act as 
tracking devices and automatically alert 
the authorities if the wearer moves out¬ 
side a permitted area. 

Blunkett claims, rather desperately, 
that this will reduce reoffending, since 
only two percent of those tagged com¬ 
mit a crime while being monitored in this 
way. That percentage would be cut to 
zero if they were kept inside, retort the 
Tories. This argument misses the point. 
Both sides regard offenders as people 
apart from society who simply need to 
be controlled. What about preparing in¬ 
mates for life outside? Released prison¬ 
ers need the stability of a job, a place to 
live and adequate social support. At 
present pre-release courses often 
amount to little more than a lesson in how 
to sign on and a list of private landlords 
willing to take on housing benefit tenants. 
Post-release ‘support’ consists of a 
weekly meeting with an often hostile 
parole officer. 

People before profits states: “The So¬ 
cialist Alliance aims to reduce the prison 
population to the bare minimum and to 
ensure that those remaining in prison are 
rehabilitated for useful jobs and life out¬ 
side. This means provision of appropri¬ 
ate mental and other health services. 
Prisoners must be allowed the opportu¬ 
nity to develop themselves as human be¬ 
ings, and to enjoy full democratic rights 
and safeguards. People should only be 
imprisoned a short distance from their 
homes, and there should be only one 
prisoner per self-contained cell, daily vis¬ 
iting hours and weekly 24-hour conjugal 
visits and worthwhile prison work at 
trade union rates. Prisoners should have 
the right to vote and seek election, and 
their votes should be counted in the 
constituency where they actually live, 
not where they originate.” 

In other words, we demand human 
conditions in prisons • 

Mary Godwin 


Crow injects controversy 


O ver a thousand people packed into tion of regimes like the Taliban or that cur- ences. He condemned a system that can that we need to reach out to those peo- 

the Camden Centre on March 26 to rently existing under Saddam Hussein, find billions for war, while no money can pie who are currently under the influence 

hear an array of speakers, including Tony the result will be less than effective in that be found for safety measures on the rail- of the pro-war media. He repeated his call, 

Benn and Bob Crow, address a pre-dem- it will seen as an attempt to alibi those way. He said that he had been brought first made in Trafalgar Square on March 

onstration rally organised by the Stop regimes. up on “peace and socialism” and that our 2, for a one-hour stoppage on the day 

the War Coalition (STWC). With the Jeremy Corbyn and Louise Christian task was to convince the working class that the war begins. Comrade Crow had 

March 30 rally and demo now aimed at called for an end to attacks on civil liber- that it was no advantage to them to fight earlier made the same call • 

opposing US plans to bomb Saddam ties. Comrade Corbyn reported that 124 for Bush and Blair. Anne Me Shane 

Hussein into submission, the stage was MPs had now signed an early day mo- He announced that he was going to 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


draped with a banner inscribed with the 
slogan, ‘Don’t attack Iraq’. 

Bruce Kent from CND began the 
evening by declaring that any attack on 
Iraq would be illegal and called on the US 
to abide by UN conventions. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Shaheedah Vawda, who was 
speaking on behalf of the muslim group¬ 
ing, Just Peace. She said that her faith had 
been ijacked by fundamentalists and 
called for the joint CND/STWC petition 
against the imminent war against Iraq to 
be distributed and used by all opponents 
of the imperialists. 

Mark Steele attacked the hypocrisy of 
Bush’s international policy. He was also 
critical of those leftwingers in the Labour 
Party who said they were pacifists but 
had refused to come out against the war 
on Afghanistan. But, while he made 
some important and acerbic criticisms, it 
was all too one-sided. It is all very well to 
criticise the main imperialist enemy, but, 
unless this is matched by a condemna¬ 


tion against the bombing of Iraq. He 
talked of the need to put pressure on 
parliament for peace and justice. Comrade 
Christian called for the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion to be upheld and condemned the 
regime at Camp X-Ray, where ordinary 
soldiers, not commanders, were being 
made to pay. She described the inhumane 
conditions in which these young men are 
being held without any rights to see their 
lawyer. 

The highlight of the evening came 
when Bob Crow, newly elected general 
secretary of the RMT, came to the micro¬ 
phone. He declared that his union had 
come out against the war and demanded 
that John Monks and the TUC do the 
same. The same call should go out at all 
the forthcoming trade union confer- 



be controversial and said he believed that 
if the Soviet Union had still been around 
today none of this would be happening. 
Bush would never be able to move his 
military machine around the world as he 
can today. This brought a muted round 
of applause, with a number of Socialist 
Workers Party members looking dis¬ 
tinctly embarrassed. It is true that the 
Soviet Union acted as a counterbalance 
to US imperialism. But whether, as Bob 
certainly appeared to think, it played a 
progressive role in the interests of the 
working class is a very different matter. 
However, at least he put his cards on the 
table and stated his political beliefs be¬ 
fore an audience most of whom would 
describe the Soviet Union as state-capi¬ 
talist. 

Tony Benn finished off the evening 
with an exhortation on all those involved 
in the campaign to make it as broad as 
possible. He spoke about the differences 
of opinion within the coalition, but argued 
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Post workers 
resist attack 
onjobs 


Prepare to fight 



T his week’s announcement by 
Consignia of massive job losses 
was immediately met by a commit¬ 
ment from union leaders to fight 
sackings. “Any attempt by the post of¬ 
fice or the government to force through 
redundancies will be resisted by strike 
action,” said Billy Hayes, general secre¬ 
tary of the Communication Workers 
Union. 

Consignia, the state-owned company 
which mns post offices, Royal Mail and 
Parcelforce, intends to cut 15,000 jobs in 
the short term, with perhaps as many as 
25,000 “further unavoidable job losses” 
over the next couple of years, according 
to trade secretary Patricia Hewitt. “Una¬ 
voidable”? Yes, in order to make the com¬ 
pany “viable”. It is losing £1.5 million a 
day - placing it, in the words of new chair¬ 
man Allan Leighton, in a “perilous posi¬ 
tion”. 

Quite rightly the CWU has rejected 
this. Consignia’s problems - largely of the 
government’s and company’s own mak¬ 
ing - must not be solved at the expense 
of the workforce. But the CWU leader¬ 
ship appears to accept arguments about 
the need for cooperation in the interests 
of profitability, which leads it to advise 
the government to follow an alternative 
route to that goal. “The union will work 
with management to solve the problems 
of the industry, but the problem is one of 
underinvestment,” reads its statement, 
which points to an unspent “£2 billion 
... held in government gilts”. However, 
since Consignia is aiming to save £1.2 
billion in just three years, that sum would 
not take the company very far - assum¬ 
ing you accept, as does the CWU, the 
cost-accounting bottom line. 

Since 1998, says the CWU press re¬ 
lease, in real terms post office prices have 
fallen by 13% below the rate of inflation. 
“During the same period the post office 
gave back to the government £2 billion 
under the external finance limit: ie, gov¬ 
ernment dividends. Currently the gov¬ 
ernment is still insisting on a dividend. If 
postal charges were increased by lp this 
would produce £182 million extra rev¬ 
enue, so a 2p price rise would mean al¬ 
most no losses ... Postal prices in the UK 
are lower than every other European 
country apart from Spain.” 

It is certainly inadvisable to adapt 
trade union demands to the logic of 
capital. After all, what if the only road 
to profitability was via ‘downsizing’? 
The post office’s monopoly has already 
been broken for parcel delivery, where 
Parcelforce is in fierce competition with 
the likes of Fedex, TNT and DHL. Price 
rises are not an option in this branch of 
Consignia and subsidies for Parcelforce 
would lead to cries of foul play from its 
rivals. 

And now the post office’s monopoly 
on letters is about to be broken. It was 
this that brought hundreds of postal 
workers onto the streets of London on 
March 16. Up to 30% of this market will 
be opened up to rival firms, who will, 
however, still use Royal Mail’s postmen 
and postwomen for deliveries - a situa¬ 
tion similar to telecommunications, where 
the privatised BT provides much of the 


infrastmcture for its competitors. But ri¬ 
val firms will certainly undercut Royal 
Mail when it comes to bulk collections. 
Just over a week after the demonstration 
CWU fears of “massive job losses” have 
been realised. 

If Consignia and its government back¬ 
ers get away with their plans, proportion¬ 
ately the worst hit will be Parcelforce 
Worldwide. Leighton aims to reduce staff 
from 11,700to 6,700. Parcelforce’s domes¬ 
tic service will also be slashed, with five 
parcel distribution centres and 49 of its 
101 depots closed down. Naturally this 
will adversely affect the transport divi¬ 
sion, where 2,500 jobs are for the chop. 
The remaining redundancies are split 
across the various departments. It is clear 
from all this that, if and when Royal Mail 
goes the way of Parcelforce, the 40,000 
figure might well be an understatement. 

Mail delivery must remain of neces¬ 
sity highly labour-intensive - automa¬ 
tion, even through computer-read post 
codes, etc, can only go so far. With la¬ 
bour accounting for over 70% of Con¬ 
signia’s costs, ‘efficiency’ savings 
come either through service reduction 
or attacks on working conditions. Up to 
now the emphasis has been on the lat¬ 
ter - which is why around half of all days 
‘lost’ through strikes in 2001 were in the 
industry. 

But Leighton - previously the chief 
executive of hypermarket chain Asda - 
shed crocodile tears for his newly ac¬ 
quired workforce. “This is probably as 
tough a thing as I have ever had to do,” 
he lamented. Mind you, he has plenty of 
other things to occupy his mind, since 
he is on the board of 10 other companies. 
Showing his concern for postal workers 
though, he intends to devote “at least 
two days a week” to Consignia. 

Leighton was so distressed by the 
unpleasant nature of his task that he 
could not bring himself to answer ques¬ 
tions about plans to abandon the Con¬ 
signia name and revert to plain ‘Post 
Office’. Last year’s disastrous change 
cost £2 million. But this question was a 
“trivial matter”, he said, compared to the 
immediate future of his employees. 

Postal workers should really give 
Leighton and New Labour something to 
fret about by preparing a militant re¬ 
sponse. They should reject not only 
compulsory redundancies, but the whole 
profit-seeking and privatising agenda, 
which is driven to a large degree by the 
aim of marginalising trade unions and 
further reducing any vestige of control 
workers have over the way they do their 
jobs. 

Of course, privatisation does not nec¬ 
essarily mean the introduction of unbri¬ 
dled market forces into formerly 
nationalised industries. In many cases 
they have continued to act as monopo¬ 
lies. They are regulated not by the law 
of value, but by state bureaucrats - in 
the post office’s case Postcom is already 
in place, even though it is as yet the ef¬ 
fects of private capital rather than private 
ownership itself which is driving the 
process. Postcom has the power to fix 
prices - it has already refused an in¬ 
crease for postage stamps - and can fine 


the monopoly the equivalent of 10% of 
its turnover for poor performance. 

The interests of the working class de¬ 
mand a diametrically opposite approach. 
Industries like the post office must be 
brought under the democratic control of 
their workers and representatives of the 
milli ons who use them. Even the demand, 
insufficient though it is, for old-style 
nationalised bureaucracy will put the 
CWU on a collision course with New 
Labour. 

Good. At the rally which followed the 
March 16 demonstration, Billy Hayes 


said the union “would not finance politi¬ 
cians or other bodies which did not sup¬ 
port the principle of a public postal 
service”. As with the RMT, FBU, GMB 
and Unison, the CWU is starting to place 
conditions on its link with the Labour 
Party. What a pity then that its left lead¬ 
ership deliberately chose to organise a 
demonstration at the very time a Social¬ 
ist Alliance-sponsored conference was 
debating the future of the unions’ politi¬ 
cal funds and beginning to develop a 
strategy to break the hold of the Blairites 
over the labour movement. 


Now is the time to take advantage of 
the disquiet even Labour MPs are feel¬ 
ing at the trajectory of their party: on the 
one hand the savaging of postal jobs; 
on the other the U-turn over compensa¬ 
tion for Railtrack’s shareholders. Added 
to this is the “deep unease”, in the words 
of an early day motion before the Com¬ 
mons, felt by 120 Labour MPs over Blair’s 
willingness to join forces with Bush in a 
war against Iraq. 

Now is the time to go onto the 
offensive • 

Alan Fox 
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